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PEN AND SWORD IN RENAISSANCE 
EMBLEM LITERATURE* 


By Ropert J. CLEMENTS 


All too frequently the literary debates which a student of the 
Renaissance encounters as he leafs through the yellowing pages of 
a sixteenth-century edition or its modern counterprint seem safely 
remote from any present-day application or significance. The in- 
cipient quarrel between the Ancients and Moderns, the rivalry be- 
tween Latin and the vernacular, the contention between rhetoric 
and poetry, these now appear in perspective as teapot tempests. 
However, one debate which persisted during the Renaissance 
throughout Western Europe has an enhanced meaning to us nowa- 
days. This regarded the comparative importance of the pen and the 
sword. During the present war, many a man of letters has reéxam- 
ined in modern terms this same old problem and its application to 
himself. It may therefore prove interesting to review some obser- 
vations on the subject set down during the Renaissance. These 
opinions are gathered from emblematic essays and poems, the emblem 
book being one of the greatest reservoirs of sixteenth-century 
opinion on every order of subject —and, it should be added, a 
source neglected until recent years. 

The parallel between poet and swordsman appears with singular 
frequency in the sixteenth century. It provoked a literary debate: 
“Question fue muy refiida en las Academias, y muchas vezes pro- 
puesta y tratada por Hombres doctos; 4 qual destas dos profes- 
siones se deba la Primacia.’”* There is an economic as well as a 
psychological motivation for this recurring parallel between war- 
rior and poet (“poet” having the classical meaning of “creative 
writer”) in the Renaissance. As the principal authors were depend- 
ent for their livelihood upon wealthy patrons and the court, they 
were obliged, or felt themselves obliged, to demonstrate their 
social and political utility. Furthermore, they were eager for glory 
and kudos. Theirs was an actual, practical desire as well as a 
doctrinary Pindaric or Horatian persuasion. Aside from the syco- 
phants at court, their most active competitors for glory and recog- 
nition were the busy fighters and condottieri of the time. Realiza- 

*The author would like to thank Dean Philip Hofer for permission to 
examine at length his excellent collection of emblem books in Harvard's 
Houghton Library and to express appreciation for the many courtesies of his 
associates, Mme Salem and Miss Oldach. 


1Theatro moral de toda la philosophia, after Vaenius (Brussels, ed. of 
1669), p. 162. 
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tion of this fact set them to reflecting and theorizing about the 
relative values of the two vocations. Their thinking assumed the 
dual form of comparison and contrast. As the subjoined passages 
will show, the emblem book authors compared the two pursuits 
to suggest that each had a prime social function, that each de- 
served support and encouragement. When, on the other hand, they 
established a contrast, it was to intimate that, while each profession 
brings glory and immortality, their own was the slightly more glori- 
ous of the two. A majority of them were inwardly convinced that, 
in their own words, had it not been for the Homers and Vergils, 
the Achilles’, Ajaxes, and Aeneas’ would now be long forgotten. 
Restating the two issues, one may say that the emblematist’s 
comparison of the two vccations regarded the social function of 
literature, its value to the reader, while his contrast of them con- 
sidered the personal value of literature, its value to the “maker.” 
A typical example of the comparison is found in the Minerva 

Britanna of Henry Peacham. An emblem entitled “Proemio et 
poena”’ depicts a bay laurel encircling a sword. The rhymed exege- 
sis reads in part: 

The vernant Bay, with living fame shall crowne, 

Victorious Caesar, or sweet Maro’s brow, 

As due reward of Learning, and renowne: 

To Iustice hand, we do the Sword allow: 


For by these two, all common-wealthes doe stand, 
And virtue is upheld in every land.” 


Poets and campaigners alike are praised for their social utility. 
The passage above illustrates the Renaissance identification of the 

poet with the learned man; this identity will be seen in the follow- 
ing excerpt as well. The neo-Latin emblem book, Picta poesis, ex- 
tols the pen and sword with equal vigor, attaching equal impor- 
tance to Bellona and Minerva. Under an engraving entitled “Stupor 
admirationis ex armorum et literarum praestantia,” the author 
writes : 

Indita Bellonae sapientia, et arma Minervae 

Gorgonis os cyclopeo quae gerit anguicomum 

Vertit, et hoc monstro homines in saxa rigentes, 

Cernere tale oculis qui voluere caput. 

Scire cupis quid significet Panoplia talis 

Pallados armatae, monstriferaque Deae? 

Litterae et arma (quibus Sapientia, palmaque victrix 

Quaeritur) haec duo sunt inclyta praecipue.* 


The emblematist then concludes, explaining that men are transfixed 
upon contemplating poems and martial deeds: “So great an 


2 See cut on opposite page. 
8 Barthélemy Aneau, Picta poests (Lyons, 1552), p. 104. 
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admiration of these things seizes men that one would think them 
stones, fixed as they are by amazement.” 


The longest discussion of this topic which we have encountered 
in an emblem book is in the Emblemata politica of the Spaniard 
Juan de Solorzano. An engraving entitled “Armis et literis” shows 
the goddess Athene in armor, bearing a lance and shield in one 
hand and a book and laurei rame in the other. The theme of the 
accompanying verses is that arms and especially letters contribute 
values to the state: 


Palladis haec Icon una est eademque Minervae, 
Nomina bina duplex munus habere dedit. 
Urbibus imposita est Graiis tutela tuendis, 
Lancea quas firmans, ornat, ut arma, liber : 

Res decus é forti accipiet sic publica magnum, 
Litteris ornatur sed mage pacificis.* 


The prose expansion of this idea declares that wakeful nights over 
literature and lucubration over books teach one virtues of knowl- 
edge and prudence which are at least as valuable to warfare as is 
the sword. There is strength in the toga as well as in the military 
cloak (sagum). As Solorzano’s discussion proceeds, it will become 
evident that laws sometimes replace letters in his comparison. To 
show the utility of letters and laws in the state, to demonstrate that 
letters do not weaken citizens, to prove that princes should know 
letters, he cites with the emblematist’s typical amplification a long list 
of authorities from past and present—Horace, Justinian, Laertius, 
Martianus Capella, Ovid, Synesius, Erasmus, et al., not to forget his 
fellow emblematists, Hadrian Junius, Costalius, Schoonhovius, De 
Strada, and his compatriot Saavedra. The catalogue of authors 
quoted in cog-d-l’aéne irrelevancy makes us conscious that Solor- 
zano exemplifies what Rabelais meant by an “abyss of knowledge.” 

The passage from Diego de Saavedra Faxardo alluded to by 
Solorzano is in the former’s Jdea de un principe politico christiano 
(rapresentada en cien empresas), under the emblem “Non solum 
armis.” As might be guessed, the “posie,” or motto, indicates that 
not only by arms, but also by booklearning, is a commonwealth 
governed. Keenly interested in statecraft, Saavedra recalls that 
Alfonso of Naples and Aragon, being asked whether arms or letters 
were mcre important, replied, “En los libros é aprendido las armas, 
y los derechos de las armas.’’* Thus a sort of primacy is established 
for books. 


* Joannes de Solorzano, Emblemata politica (Madrid, 1653), p. 186. 
5 Diego de Saavedra Faxardo, Jdea de un principe politico christiano (Am- 
sterdam, ed. of 1664), pp. 29-30. 
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The emblematist and biographer J. J. Boissard was interested in 
the great men of his century, and no one had a keener awareness 
of the contributions of these great men in their various fields. As 
a man of letters, however, he refused to recognize greater social 
good in the military heroes than in the poets. In his collection of 
Icones, he awarded palms to notable contemporaries in every voca- 
tion. But he could not refrain from chastening verbally those who 
set a high premium on the military art, and view literature as a 
debilitating and effeminate pursuit : 


Refragari licet huic cpinioni barbariem nostri seculi animadvertamus: inter 
nobiles potissimum nostros, qui nescio quibus fumis vanitatis inflati rem liter- 
ariam fastidiunt et aversantur, tanquam fatuitatem, qua animi simul et corpora 
enervantur et fatiscunt : summurmque decus in arte militari constituunt, in Martiis 
exercitiis, et belvina feritate: quasi vero literae militarem disciplinam removeant, 
animum generosum effeminent. . . .* 


Boissard, then, goes on record as seeing no inevitable incompatibility 
between the life of the poet and that of the warrior. Although pri- 
marily contending that poets are as manly as military men, he seems 
to infer that those qualities which some nobles consider manly are 
merely brutish. 

The emblematist Juan Horozco y Covarubias framed the oppo- 
sition as between book and sword rather than between pen and 
sword. He explained that his uncle, Diego de Covarubias, became 
and remained a ruler of Spain not by putting aside his books, but 
by relying more upon them. Books have as great utility for the 
state as have arms: “Y por lo menos esten a punto para dar razon 
de lo que dixeren lo que no se puede hazer sin libros, y mas en 
nuestra facultad. Y es admirable comparacion la de las armas.” 
The books referred to in this complex prose are not tracts on state- 
craft, but merely the works which were to be found in a humanist’s 
library. The author underscores at length the book’s social function 
of recording military history. Since battles and victories may be 
forgotten, they should be chronicled in books which will spare them 
from oblivion. 

Despite any desire the emblematist might have had of remaining 
impartial while speaking of the functions of the poet and warrior, 
he tended to favor his own profession. As one of them admitted, 
the creative writer “estime le laurier qu’il a sur la teste, plus noble 
& plus glorieux que celuy des Alexandres & des Cesars.”* When he 
is meditating upon poetic glory (vide infra), the emblematist will 

6 J. J. Boissard, Jcones virorum illustrium (Frankfurt, 1598), II, 10. 


7 Juan Horozco y Covarubias, Emblemas morales (Segovia, 1591), p. 209. 
8 Le Roy de Gomberville, Thédtre moral de la vie humaine (Brussels, 1678), 
126. 
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demonstrate this many times. To close this section emphasizing the 
social utility of literature, we quote an avowal made by Henry 
Peacham to Queen Elizabeth. An emblem entitled “Quae pondere 
maior” represents a pen and laurel slightly outweighing a cannon 
on a scale. 


Though Mars defendes the kingdome with his might, 
And braves abroad his foe, in glorious armes, 
Yet wiser Pallas guides his arm aright, 
And best at home preventes all future harmes: 
Then pardon, Soveraigne, if the pen and bay, 
My better part, the other down do wey.® 


Once more the author reasons that poetry is synonymous with wis- 
dom, an identification quite common in the Renaissance, the age 
which adored the doctus poeta. Again, one might quote just a sen- 
tence from Alciatus, who recalled Cicero’s celebrated phrase, “cedant 
arma togae,” and concluded a passage about eloquence thus, “Cedunt 
arma togae, et quamvis durissima corda eloquio pollens ad sua vota 
trahit.”’*° 

The preceding excerpts have dealt with the social values of litera- 
ture and underline the comparison equating the sword and pen. The 
following passages will contrast the two vocations, and will center 
upon the value of literature to the individual. They will agree suf- 
ficiently to show that the authors subscribe to the contention that 
“las Letras y las Armas son los dos caminos, por donde los Hombres 
se ennoblezen, y hazen memorables y (4 manera de dezir) eternos.”"* 
They are expressions of opinion by writers indoctrinated in the 
classical cult of glory. The writings of the emblematists are replete 
with passages extolling the glorious poet and his immortal works. 
No one in the Renaissance believed more firmly the dictum, Coelo 
musa beat. “Quid petitur sacris nisi tantum fama poetis” asks 
Boissard for the sake of rhetoric. This poetic self-consciousness at 
times persuaded them that not even the warriors could rival them 
in personal importance. They could convince themselves that, as 
Bulwer-Lytton was to phrase it, “the pen is mightier than the 
sword.” As a citizen or member of the social group, the creative 
writer found himself sorely pressed to prove his services or contri- 
butions as valuable as those of the man-at-arms. He became em- 
boldened only enough to claim an equal value. Yet, as an individual 
cloistered in his ivory tower, he was tempted to toss discretion 
aside and claim a superior importance. 

® Peacham, op. cit., p. 44. 


10 Andreas Alciatus, Emblemata (Paris, 1536), p. 97. 
11 Theatro moral de toda la philosophia, p. 162. 
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Thus, when some writers were confronted with the question of 
the relative moment of sword and pen, they could answer haughtily 
that it is precisely the pen which makes the renown of certain war- 
riors. In the Emblemata of Paulus Maccius of Bologna there ex- 
ists a curious engraving showing Alexander standing before a tomb 
inscribed “D. M. Achillis.” In the accompanying poem, Maccius 
makes Alexander ruminate on the deeds of Achilles and his good 
fortune at being sung by Homer. Indeed, Homer had given renown 
to both Achilles and himself, and by his pen achieved as much glory 
as Achilles had by his glaive: 

O tu cui d’acquistar fu dato in sorte 
Da tuoi gran fatti immense lodi, e fregi, 


O te felice, in cui d’Homero i pregi 
Lo schermo ritrovar contra la morte. 


A la spada la penna, a l’opre ’] canto 
Furono eguali, e fieno eguali ancora 
Del grand’ Eroe, del gran Cantore ogn’hora 
L’honor, la gloria, il nome, il merto, il vanto. 


Cosi dice Alessandro, e trahe sospiri 

Dal profondo del petto, o grande Achille, 
Mentre arriva a la tomba, ove di mille 
Memorie adorno, ancorche morto spiri.12 


This contrasting of Achilles and Homer, one representing the 
martial and one the literary life, was a popular exercise in the Ren- 
aissance. In 1541 Gilles Corrozet of Paris includes it in his Hécatom- 
graphie. His emblem, “Noblesse de science,” shows a paladin in 
armor posturing at one side of a room while a bearded, scholarly 
gentleman pores over a desk at the other. His initial quatrain reads 
bluntly : 


Achilles grand honneur merite 

Pour sa prouesse redoutable, 
Homere acquiert honneur semblable, 
Pour l’histoire qu’il a escripte.1% 


A long strophe of amplificatio explains that warriors are deserving 
of praise for their fearlessness and devotion to the public weal. A 
later stanza contends that authors are equally worthy of praise: 


Non moindre honneur et non moindre noblesse 
Acquiert l’autheur qui par sa grand sagesse 
Compose et faict quelque histoire et cronicque, 
Car si ung prince a faict haulte prouesse, 

Ou quelque cas venant de gentillesse, 

On l’oubliroit sans cest art et pratique. 


12 Paulus Maccius, Emblemata (Bologna, ed. of 1628), p. 55. 
18 Gilles Corrozet, Hécatomgraphie (Paris, 1541), p. Diiv°. 
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Over in Holland, Otho van Veen (Vaenius) was cognizant of this 
debt of Achilles to Homer. Under the rubric “A musis aeternitas,” 
he took up the refrain in French: 


Qui fait qu’Achille apres tant des siecles revive, 
Ce n’est l’illustre sang ny I’or, ny la beauté, 
Ains les doctes escripts d’Homere tant vanté. 
Des Muses seullement !’eternité derive.'* 


Thus, Achilles and Homer came in the Renaissance to represent 
(like Martha and Mary) the one a type of active and the other a 
type of intellectual life. 

The Jcones symbolicae of Christophorus Giarda seemed to value 
poets more highly than warriors, since the latter owe their renown 
to the former. The brilliance which the sun (Apollo) imparts to the 
inspired poet is so intense that those whom the poet selects for men- 
tion bask in its refulgence. At one point the Homer-Achilles rela- 
tionship is suggested : 


Emicant nunc ingeniis mortalium, tamauam astra, fortissimi Duces, bellicosissi- 
mique Imperatores: an emicarent, nisi Poesis tamquam Sol suo splendore eosdem 
accendisset ? Quot enim domi utiles, foris invicti, ante Agamemnonem fuere, quos 
tamen ignotos, & illaudatos longa oblivionis nox urget, urgebitque semper, 
quéd sacro vate ad suas ipsorum laudes celebrandas caruerint? Abierunt Her- 
cules, Iason, Achilles, Aeneas, Alexander, plurimique Heroes alij inter splen- 
didiora bellicae virtutis sydera; non abijssent, nisi poética facultas tanquam 
Solis currus in Caelum illorum laudes canendo sustulisset.15 


All in all, the poets were eager to enjoy some of the privileges 
and personal glory of the warrior. If, by habitually identifying the 
warrior with the man of letters, the authors could succeed in plac- 
ing the two on an equal plane, they were ensuring themselves part 
of the warrior’s prestige and immortality. In the Theatro moral de 
toda la philosophia, the emblematist portrays the angel of Virtue 
lifting a poet and a warrior heavenward : 


Es la Virtud tan igual, 

En las Letras, y la Guerra; 

Que contra el hado fatal 

Les da raemoria immortal 

En el Cielo, y en la Tierra.1® 
For a moment each profession appears equally glorious. But pro- 
fessional bias almost reveals itself: “Pero reparo en que el Sabio 
sube muy ligero al lado derecho de la Virtud, porque la contempla- 
cion le facilité el camino: y el Soldado sube por la lanza y el hombro 
izquierdo de la Virtud, y assi pierde mas tarde la tierra. Si la pre- 

14 Otho Vaenius, Horatié emblemata (Antwerp, 1612), p. 158. 


15 Christophorus Giarda, Jcones symbolicae (Milan, 1628), p. 93. 
16 Theatro moral de toda la philosophia, p. 163. 
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eminencia del lado u de la ligereza causare algun escrupulo, dis- 
putenle los curiosos, que yo no me atrevo 4 decidir la question, ni 
dar la ventaja 4 ninguno de los dos.”"* Even this effortful impar- 
tiality does not last. Two pages later we are reading a familiar 
reason for awarding preéminence to letters over arms: “Porque si 
no fuera por las Historias, ya no huviera memoria alguna de Scipion 
y Hanibal, de Cesar y Pompeo, ni de otros infinitos grandes Capi- 
tanes. Por esto se quejava Alexandro, de que Homero no fuesse de 
su tiempo para escrivir sus hazafias; porque las Armas hazen al 
hombre famoso y memorable; pero las Letras le publican immor- 
tal.’"** The point is clearly made that while arms and letters are of 
equal consequence by standards of virtue, letters are superior by 
the criterion of glory. 

Whether or not the emblematists were inwardly inclined to be- 
stow the primacy on letters, they were agreed that each profession 
afforded a well-deserved glory. They were mindful that the laurel 
and ivy were the traditional reward of military hero and poet alike; 
the laurel was an ever-present motif in the emblemata: “Unde 
laurea illis aeterna parta, laurea, inquam, et Ducum & Vatum orna- 
métum: Duces enim militiae suae maxime strenui, Vatesque divini 
extiterunt, extantque donec grata posteritas eorum monumenta in 
praesens deveneratur, devenerabiturque in venturum.’”® 


Throughout the excerpts quoted above, we have found poets and 
warriors compared and contrasted, each practitioner retaining his 
separate entity or identity. There existed a feeling in the Renais- 
sance, however, that both the man of letters and the warrior could be 
coexistent in the selfsame individual. Two convictions contributed 
to this general feeling: first, that the well-rounded gentleman, the 
“man of fine parts,” should engage in each art for his personal 
betterment; and second, that the more a man mastered the one 
vocation or avocation, the more adept he would become in the other. 

The emphasis upon proficiency in arms as well as in letters was 
part of the resurgence of the chivalric ideal in the sixteenth century. 
Blueprinting their Renaissance gentleman, the collocutors of Castigli- 
one’s Cortegiano specify, “il primo dovere essere maneggiar ben ogni 
sorte d’arme,” but require further, “non solamente il parlare, ma 
ancor lo scriver bene.”*° Roger Ascham notes with satisfaction that 
“in our time now” very many write and as many shoot.** One 


admirable gentleman in Shakespeare is praised: 


17 Theatro moral de toda la philosophia, p. 162. 

18 Tbid., p. 164. 

19 Boissard, op. cit., IV (issued 1599), preface. 

20 Baldessar Castiglione, J] libro del Cortegiano (Milan, 1929), p. 55. 
21 Roger Ascham, Toxophilus, foreword. 
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A man of sovereign parts he is esteemed : 
Well fitted in arts, glorious in arms,?? 


while Pericles fulfills Castiglione’s requirements : 


A gentleman of Tyre; my name, Pericles ; 
My education been in arts and arms.?% 


A reawakened literary interest in chivalry provided the sixteenth 
century with some of its favorite reading: Italy’s Gerusalemme 
liberata, France’s life of Bayard, by the Loyal Serviteur, Spain’s 
Amadis de Gaula, Portugal’s Palmerin da Inglaterra, England’s 
Faerie Queene. This chivalric ideal served to exalt the profession of 
arms as humanism exalted that of letters. 


The stipulation that the cultivated gentleman should indulge in 
writing as well as in fighting was merely part of the larger Renais- 
sance view that one should master as many arts and sciences as 
possible. Surveying Western Europe of the sixteenth century, we 
note many a familiar name among individuals skilled in letters and 
war. A partial list would include Torquato Tasso, Cellini, Cervantes, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Alonso de Ercilla, Pierre de Brantdme, 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, Blaise de Monluc, Philip Sidney, George Gas- 
coigne, Ben Jonson, and Raleigh. Perhaps this explains Sidney’s 
remark that “poetry is the companion of the camps.’’** 

Although there might be such a dissenter as Whitney, claiming 
that poets should write and warriors fight (“Let Mars have armes: 
give Pan the pipe”),?° most emblematists held that each profession 
complements and helps the other. In the emblem book, The Mirrour 
of Maiestie, this view is presented: 


How can a man the feates of Armes well doe, 

If not a Scholler and a Souldier too? 

If either then be missing in’s due place, 

Defect steps in, and steales from all their grace.?¢ 


Andreas Alciatus (1492-1550), foremost of the emblematists, 
contributes one further reason for this identity of poet and warrior. 
Recalling the literary feuds of the Cinquecento, he decides that 
authors, in common with soldiers, have the habit of combat. He is 
persuaded that literary men are just as anxious as warriors to cut 
one another down. Making an instructive allegory of the legend of 
Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth, he concludes that the armed men who 
sprang from the teeth are merely those homicidal writers whose may- 

22 Love’s Labour’s Lost, II, i, 45. 

23 Pericles, II, iii, 82. 

24 Philip Sidney, Defense of Poesy (Boston, 1890), p. 39. 


25 Geffrey Whitney, A Choice of Emblemes (Leyden, 1586), p. 145. 
26H. G., The Mirrour of Maiestie (London, 1618), p. 37. 
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hem and extermination are accomplished with the pen rather than the 
sword : 


Vel hae armatorum copiae ex iis dentibus ortae, studiosorum quorundam fac- 
tiones ostendunt, qui livore quodam, & aemulatione graviore moti, sibi mutuam 
inferunt internecionem, dum scriptis ultro citroque editis, vel etiam verborum 
concertationibus, id est, Aoyouaxéas rixantur, suorum ¢vrdpépwr & eorum qui 
versantur in eodem circo laboribus detrahunt, eorumque doctrinam importunius 
vellicant. Vidit plus quam satis est eius rei exempla nostra aetas. . . .27 


Thus the Renaissance writer became extremely conscious that the 
man-at-arms and the “book-man” were not such strange bedfellows. 
His ideas about these two vocations affected his established thinking 
habits in two ways. Entertaining the classic conviction that litera- 
ture must be equally “sweet” and “useful,” that it must have both 
hedonistic and didactic purpose, he suddenly found himself pro 
tempore emphasizing the social utility of creative literature, that he 
himself might rival the social utility of the warrior. Schooled in the 
Pindaric or Horatian doctrine that the poet is the “monarch of all 
sciences,”** he found that he must share his glory with another pro- 
fession upon whose worth the Renaissance placed a high premium. 


Harvard University 


27 Andreas Alciatus, Emblemata omnia (Paris, 1589), p. 640. 
28 Sidney, op. cit., p. 23. 

















TWO SPENSER LEASES 
By ALEXANDER C. JUDSON 


A chief lure of Ireland for many Englishmen during Tudor times 
was the opportunity to secure land at advantageous terms. An im- 
pecunious Englishman, if favored by the government, and if wise 
in the management of his property, might in a few years become 
an influential figure among the landed gentry. Richard Boyle, the 
great earl of Cork, is the classic example of what could be achieved. 
The young poet and secretary, Edmund Spenser, though he climbed 
to no such dazzling heights as Boyle, did extremely well. Within 
two years he became a landed gentleman, and within nine years the 
possessor of a large estate. This estate and another, also of generous 
proportions, descended to his two sons. 

Among the properties acquired by Spenser, not as a part of his 
permanent holdings but as investments, were the Castle and Manor 
of Enniscorthy, together with the site of a monastery near by, and 
at New Ross the site of a dissolved Augustinian friary, both in 
County Wexford. Very little has been written about his acquisition 
of these lands, and much of that little is erroneous. It will be the 
aim of this paper to correct certain misconceptions and add some- 
thing to our knowledge of these transactions. 


ENNISCORTHY 


Spenser obtained his grant of property at Enniscorthy on Decem- 
ber 6, 1581, and three days later conveyed it to Richard Synnot of 
Ballybrenan, County Wexford ;? Synnot’s lease received official sanc- 
tion a year later, on December 3, 1582.* Several of Spenser’s ablest 
recent biographers, probably following Hales and Lee in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, state that Spenser leased Ennis- 
corthy in July instead of December, 1581. This error may have 
arisen through a misunderstanding of the term “Lease, under com- 
mission,” followed by a date, with which language many of the 
fiants calendared by the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in 
Ireland begin. This opening phrase, with date, merely designates 
the general warrant addressed by the Crown to the Irish Chancery 
for a grant under the Great Seal, and does not refer to the particular 
lease finally made, the date of which is given at the end.‘ 


1 The Thirteenth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records in 
Ireland (Dublin, 1881), p. 149 (Fiant 3785). 

2 Sixteenth Report, p. 276 (Fiant 5963). 

8 Thirteenth Report, p. 197 (Fiant 4092). 

* The date of the general warrant is “15 July, xxii [1580],” misread “1581” 
by Hales and Lee. 
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A curious error in regard to this lease occurs in Plomer and 
Cross’s life of Lodowick Bryskett. There we learn that Spenser’s 
friend Bryskett had determined by January 15, 1582, to relinquish 
his post as Clerk of the Council at Dublin and retire to lands in 
County Wexford that had belonged to the Priory of St. John, Ennis- 
corthy, a house of Augustinian Canons of St. Victor. In a letter of 
that date he tells his patron Walsingham of having leased this prop- 
erty from Nicholas White, Master of the Rolls, at a rental of £30.° 
But Plomer and Cross wonder how Bryskett could lease from White 
abbey lands that were then, through Spenser’s conveyance, in the 
possession of Synnot.* Their explanation of this puzzle is surely 
wrong. White, they say, had forfeited this property; it was there- 
fore not White’s to lease, and Bryskett could not have secured it. 
“This,” they say, “is clear from a ‘Register of Leases’ made in the 
year 1591, in which the original lease to him is recorded; but below 
is added a note: ‘Fee farme. Now forfeited and re-entered 11 yeres 
past [1580].’”? They admit, however, that Bryskett did acquire 
and hold for the rest of his life the house at Enniscorthy called 
Macmine. 


The true solution of this puzzle is simple. It is found in the fact 
that, besides the Priory of St. John, there had been a Franciscan 
monastery at Enniscorthy, and it was the lands of this order that 
Spenser secured.* Today the site of St. John’s House is pointed out 
three quarters of a mile south of the town on the west bank of 
the Slaney, while at Enniscorthy, between the castle and the river, 
as late as 1847, a lofty square tower of the Franciscan monastery, 
held briefly by Spenser, was standing. Probably the true interpreta- 
tion of the entry in “A Register of Leases” is that these lands had 
been repossessed by White in 1580. It is hardly conceivable that, of 
all men, a Master of the Rolls would be ignorant of the forfeiture 
of his own lands, and would lease lands that he did not possess. 
Macmine Castle, once Bryskett’s seat, is, or until recently was, still 
occupied. 


5 Henry R. Plomer and Tom Peete Cross, The Life and Correspondence 
of Lodowick Bryskett (Chicago, 1927), p. 33. 

6 Jbid., pp. 49-50. 

7In regard to the “note” from the “Register of Leases,” an official of the 
Public Record Office, London, writes: “The phrase . . . does not occur in 
that form in the original, but seems to have been made up from two marginal 
notes [‘fee farme’ and ‘11 yeers past’] and the following, which occurs at the 
foot of the entry [the rest of which is in English] :—‘Nomine pene et rein- 
tracionis.’ It is possible that the word ‘Now’ . . . is really a misreading of the 
contraction ‘Noie’ for ‘Nomine.’” The Latin expression would seem to mean 
merely “Under the category of penalty and re-entry.” 
; 8 Samuel Lewis, A Topographical Dictionary of Ireland (London, 1847), 

, 589-90, 
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This matter is far from insignificant for the student of Spenser’s 
life. Bryskett has been held, with good reason, to have been Spen- 
ser’s most intimate and congenial friend in Ireland. But we are 
asked by Plomer and Cross to believe that in the winter of 1581-82 
Spenser could lease and convey to another a large property in Wex- 
ford, and that Bryskett could plan to give up his government position 
in Dublin and retire to this very property, could even believe he 
had leased it. Were the two, one would be forced to ask, not the 
close friends at this time that we have been led to believe? The 
explanation I have offered makes this question unnecessary. Indeed, 
Bryskett’s thoughts of retirement at Enniscorthy may very well 
have been influenced by Spenser’s business transaction there, and 
Spenser in turn may have had his thoughts affected by Bryskett’s 
determination to make proof of the life of a borderer, for after 
Grey’s departure in the summer of 1582, Spenser, it seems clear, 
took up his residence on monastic lands at New Abbey, County 
Kildare. 


In 1586 Vice Treasurer Wallop leased Enniscorthy, or part of 
it, from Synnot, and restored its thirteenth-century castle as his 
dwelling,® but not until 1595 was he granted the lease of this prop- 
erty by the Irish government.’ Wallop well knew that Elizabeth did 
not like to have either her lord deputies or her vice treasurers in 
Ireland acquire lands there.’ It is therefore tempting to imagine 
that Spenser, in his leasing and then almost immediate transferring 
of property at Enniscorthy to Synnot, was in some way merely 
accommodating Wallop. But such was probably not the case. 


Wallop first came to Ireland in September, 1579. The fact that 
for two or three years he was unhappy and wanted to be recalled 
did not prevent his covering Irish lands, and his letters, as early as 
November, 1579, refer to properties that he was eager to secure.” 
In June, 1581, he visited the county of Wexford and was impressed 
by the friendly attitude of its inhabitants toward the English.’* On 
July 29, 1582, he wrote letters to both Burghley and Walsingham 
warmly recommending Richard Synnot, who was about to visit Eng- 
land.** Synnot, as we have seen, was granted on December 3, 1582, 
the lease of the lands that Spenser had previously conveyed to him. 


® William H. Grattan Flood, The Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, XXXV (1905), 178. 

10 Sixteenth Report, p. 276 (Fiant 5963). 

11 Calendar of the State Papers Relating to Ireland (1586-1588), p. 134. 

12 His first request is for “the fee farm of a part of St. Mary’s Abbey near 
Dublin,” Calendar of the State Papers Relating to Ireland (1574-1585), p. 198, 
items 38 and 38 III. 

13 [bid., p. 306, item 41. 

14 Tbid., p. 388, item 54; p. 389, item 55. 
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Three years later, on January 6, 1586, Wallop wrote Walsingham 
of plans for developing what we later learn was a tract of 360 
acres leased from Synnot for £150.** Though I cannot discover any 
interest on Wallop’s part in this property earlier, he may of course 
have had his eyes on it for years. But all things considered, it seems 
doubtful that Wallop, at the time Spenser secured his lease, had 
formed plans for acquiring lands in Wexford and carrying out his 
later ambitious schemes there. 

Richard Synnot, who got Enniscorthy from Spenser, was a gen- 
tleman of Ballybrenan, near Wexford, a man of some prominence, 
to judge by the fact that he had been vice seneschal and sheriff of 
Wexford, had often been commissioned to execute martial law and 
officiate at musters, and had been granted a good deal of property in 
the county.** It is of interest that he had previously held these very 
lands that he secured from Spenser, having been granted them in 
1575.** Perhaps he had been eagerly watching his opportunity to 
repossess them, a possible explanation of Spenser’s parting with 
them so quickly. 


New Ross 


The statement is sometimes made that Spenser invested the funds 
derived from the sale of Enniscorthy in a dissolved Augustinian 
monastery at New Ross. So far as I am aware, our only knowledge 
of Spenser’s possession of New Ross is derived from an Irish 
Chancery lawsuit, the records of which perished by fire, with other 
Public Record Office documents, at Dublin in 1922. Luckily James F. 
Ferguson preserved this notice of it in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1855), II, 606: 


And there was at that time also deposited in the same office [the Rolls Office 
of the Irish Chancery], and in a similarly neglected state, a bill which had 
been filed in May, 1622, by John Halcock and John Clarke, wherein they 
stated that Sir Thomas Colclough, Knt. had been seized of the dissolved 
monastery of St. Augustine’s, New Ross, which had been derived from his 
father Sir Anthony Colclough, who had purchased it from Edmund Spenser 
(the poet), who had bought it of Lord Mountgarret. 


Note that nothing is said here about when Spenser purchased the 
lands at New Ross, or with wnat funds. Grosart, who quite evidently 
depended on Ferguson’s article, seems to have started the tradi- 


15 Calendar of the State Papers Relating to Ireland (1586-1588), p. 5, item 
15; p. 134, item 48. 

16 Fiants indexed under the name of Richard Synnot, Twenty-second 
Report. 

17 Twelfth Report, p. 157 (Fiant 2663). 
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tion that the profits from Enniscorthy went into New Ross."* Actu- 
ally we do not even know which was purchased first. 

Yet by focusing our attention briefly on Lord Mountgarret and 
Sir Anthony Colclough, we may learn something of value. The man 
from whom Spenser purchased his lease was Edmund Butler, second 
Viscount Mountgarret, of Ballyragget, Kilkenny. He had interests 
also in Wexford and is several times listed among the commissioners 
of musters for County Wexford.’* Sir Anthony Colclough, of Tin- 
tern, to whom Spenser sold his lease, had also been long prominent 
in County Wexford. *® His career has been thus summarized: 


In the old chapel adjoining the abbey [at Fintern, County Wexford, on 
Bannow Bay] is a large table-monument to Sir Anthony Colclough, Knt., 
who is recorded to have first arrived in Ireland in the 34th of Henry VIII., 
as captain of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, in which and other offices 
of state he continued during the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth; 
he died in 1584.21 


Since Colclough died in 1584, the purchase, holding, and sale of 
this property must have occurred between Spenser’s arrival in Ire- 
land in the summer of 1580 and 1584. We know, then, that Spenser’s 
transactions connected with New Ross represent one of his early 
business ventures, and that through them the young secretary formed 
connections, though no doubt only fleeting ones, with two figures 
prominent in County Wexford. The property at New Ross once 
controlled by Spenser may still be identified. Wrote Lewis in 1847 
of New Ross: “A chapel belonging to a community of Augustinian 
friars, consisting of four members, stands on the hill, near the site 
of an ancient friary of the same order.””* 


Indiana University 


18 A. B. Grosart, The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Edmund 
Spenser (London, 1882-4), I, 146. 

19 Twenty-second Report (fiants). 

20 Twenty-first Report (fiants). 

21 Samuel Lewis, op. cit., II, 581. 

22 [bid., II, 490. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S “BRYDALE DAY” 
By Dan S. Norton 


Spenser must have wished to perfect the ninth stanza of ‘the 
Prothalamion, for in it he offers his compliments to Queen Eliza- 
beth and to the Earl of Essex, who was apparently his patron on 
this occasion.’ Yet either the conclusion of the stanza is clumsily 
forced or it contains a hidden significance. 

In all the other stanzas the first line of the refrain concerns the 
two young couples who were plighting their troth 


Against their Brydale day, which was not long, 


and who were married some weeks later, on November 8, 1596.” 
In the ninth stanza, however, this refrain line seems to refer tc a 


1 Why did Spenser write the Prothalamion? It is idle to guess that he did so 
out of friendship for the Ladies Somerset, Henry Guldeford, or William 
Petre; there is no evidence that he knew any one of them before the betrothal 
took place. But his friend the Earl of Essex was host at both the betrothal 
and the marriage, a circumstance which indicates the cordial relationship 
between Essex and the Somerset family. It was customary for betrothal and 
marriage services to take place at the home of the bride or at the church. 
Essex, however, was kinsman to the Countess of Worcester and firm friend 
to the Earl. There is no better proof of the friendship than Essex’s desire to 
honor the two young couples and Worcester’s readiness to permit the cere- 
monies to be performed at Essex House. 

The preparations must have been elaborate. The Proth. shows in what 
careful detail the betrothal service was planned. And the ninth stanza is ade- 
quate proof that Essex, wishing also a poetic compliment for the Somersets, 
asked Spenser to write an ode describing the occasion. This is the only poem 
in which Spenser clearly acknowledged the patronage of Essex. In a dedica- 
tory sonnet to Faerie Queene, however, he promised the Earl “more famous 
memory / Of thine Heroicke parts,” and it has been well argued that he 
kept this promise in Book V and notably in Book VI. See Ray Heffner, 
“Essex and Book Five of the Faerie Queene,” ELH, IIl (1936), 67-82; “Essex, 
the Ideal Courtier,” ELH, I (1934), 7-36; and P. W. Long, “Spenser's Sir 
Calidore,” Englische Studien, XLII (1910), 53-60. Whether Essex was one 
of the models for Sir Calidore is much debated, but it would be difficult to 
deny the force of Heffner’s arguments. For a summary of the controversy see 
The Works of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, 
C. G. Osgood, F. M. Padelford, and Ray Heffner (Baltimore, 1932- ), VI, 
349-364. Evidently Essex considered himself Spenser’s patron in 1599 because he 
paid the poet’s funeral expenses. 

2In a later article I will attempt to show that the betrothal probably oc- 
curred toward the end of September. Scholars apparently have accepted A. F. 
Pollard’s dating of the double marriage in his account of Edward Somerset, 
fourth Earl of Worcester, in DNB. Pollard, however, does not give his source. 
The followirg entry appears in Lady Anne Petre’s Book of Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin: “S* Will’m Petre was maryed vnto the Lady Katherin 
Somersett at Essex howse wt®owt Temple barr vppon Monday the viijt® day 
of November 1596” (J- J. Howard, H. F. Burke, and H. S. Hughes, Genea- 
logical Collections . . . Relating to the Roman Catholic Families of Arundell, 
Fermor, Hornyold, Hunloke, Petre, and Phelips [London, 1887], pt. I, p. 51). 
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day much more significant to the people of England. Spenser praises 
Essex for the recent action at Cadiz and glimpses future victories: 


That through thy prowesse and victorious armes, 
Thy country may be freed from forraine harmes: 
And great Elisaes glorious name may ring 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 
Which some braue muse may sing 

To ages following, 

Vpon the Brydale day, which is not long.® 


This day does not appear to be that on which the Ladies Somerset 
married Henry Guldeford and William Petre. Spenser scarcely 
expected that England might be freed from foreign harms by No- 
vember 8; the triumphs he hoped for were not of the immediate fu- 
ture. Moreover, if the triumphs came, the wedding anniversary of 
the two young couples would not be a particularly appropriate date 
for their celebration. Was Spenser trapped, then, merely by stanza 
structure, into repeating a refrain which had no real connection 
with what had gone before? This is improbable in a poem so well 
planned as the Prothalamion. Certainly Spenser would try to avoid 
a lame conclusion for his praise of the Queen. 

The alternative is that the line has anagogical significance, and 
this is a likely possibility because the poem is addressed to a courtly 
audience and it employs the devices of allusion and disguise in 
which that audience took particular delight. The swan disguise is 
the central motif of the poem. The Queen is first Cynthia and then 
Elisa, and even the second name is a kind of disguise. When 
Spenser used it in The Shepheardes Calender, E. K. explained, 

. . he calleth her Elysa, as through rudenesse tripping in her 
name.”* The Ladies Elizabeth and Katherine Somerset are not 
named in the poem, 


Yet were they bred of Somers-heat they say; 


and another pun on a family name is one means of revealing the 
identity of the Earl of Essex.® 


No mention is made of Lady Elizabeth Somerset and Henry Guldeford, but 
the Proth. clearly shows that the two couples had a double marriage. The 
entry in the Book of Hours, however, gives William Petre a knighthood 
which he had not attained in 1596, and it apparently follows an entry concern- 
ing the death of Lady Katherine which sets the time of that event one month 
too late. Probably the marriage was not recorded in the Book of Hours until 
some time after it occurred. But evidence from another source appears to 
corroborate the date of Nov. 8. On Nov. 10, 1596, Anthony Bacon wrote from 
Essex House “to mr. Reynoldes concerning some particulars, with which he 
was unwilling to trouble the earl of Essex, on account of his lordship’s in- 
disposition, and the solemnities of the marriage” (Thomas Birch, Memoirs of 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth [London, 1754], II, 197). Nov. 10 would be the 
last day of the usual three-day marriage celebration. 

8 Lines 155-161, text of the first edition, 1596. 

# Lines 121, 157, and SC, Glosse for Aprill. 

5 Lines 67 and 152-154. 
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The song for the mysterious bridal day is to be sung “To ages 
following.” The suggestion is of a famous anniversary, a day not 
to be forgotten even with the death of the persons who shared in 
the original event. For Queen Elizabeth there was one such occa- 
sion distinguished above all others—Accession Day, November :17, 
which (like the wedding day of the two young couples) “is not 
long” from the betrothal described in the Prothalamion. In 1570 


all good men through England joyfully triumphed, and with Thanksgivings, 
Sermons in Churches, multiplied Prayers, joyfull Ringing of Bells, running 
at Tilt, and Festival Mirth, began to celebrate the Seventeenth day of Novem- 
ber, being the Anniversary day of the Beginning of her Reign; which, in 
testimony of their affectionate Love towards her, they never ceased to observe 
as long as she lived.*® 


This celebration was England’s most personal tribute to the Queen. 
The day belonged so particularly to Elizabeth that in 1620, more 
than seventeen years after her death, John Chamberlain fully ex- 
pressed his opinion of her successor by dating a letter “From 
London this 17th of November the happiest day that ever England 
had to my remembrance.”’ 


Because of his favor with Queen Elizabeth, Essex had an im- 
portant place in the festivities for the Queen’s Day. He was one of 
the tilters in 1587 and 1590. Two years later he conceived a grace- 
ful flattery: on the morning of the anniversary he appeared in 
“her majesty’s presence, in his collar of SS. a thing unwonted and 
so unlooked for, yet hereupon suddenly taken up, and used with 
great liking and contentment of her majesty.” That night he and 
the Earl of Cumberland came armed into the privy chamber and 
issued a challenge that on February 26 they would “runn w* all 


® William Camden, The History of the most Renowned and Victorious 
Princess Elizabeth, Late Queen of England, Third Edition, Revised and com- 
pared with the Originall (London, 1675), p. 152. See also John Stow, The An- 
nales, or Generall Chronicle of England, continued and augmented .. . unto 
the ende of this present year 1614 by Edmond Howes, gentleman (London, 1615), 
p. 789; John Chamberlain, Letters, ed. N. E. McClure (Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1939), I, 54, 171-172; Philip Gawdy, Letters, ed. I. H. 
Jeayes for The Roxburghe Club (London, 1906), pp. 22, 25, 96, 103-104, 105; 
Robert Carey, Memoirs of the Life of Robert Carey, ... Earl of Monmouth 
(London, 1759), pp. 66-68; Godfrey Goodman, The Court of King James the 
First, ed. J. S. Brewer (London, 1839), I, 164-165; John Strype, Annals of 
the Reformation ... durmg Queen Elisabeth's Happy Reign, new ed., 4 vols. 
in 7 (Oxford, 1824), IV, 161; Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers 
of the Company of Stationers of London; 1554-1640 A.D., Il, 437, 479, 534, 
664, 665; III, 53, 220; John Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), I, 274-275; II, 336, 538; III, 41-50, 195- 
197, 443, 522-526; E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 
I, 18, 145-146. Chambers gives a number of the references which appear here 
and in notes 7 and 8 below, and he cites others. 

7 Op. cit., II, 330. See also Goodman, op. cit., I, 98. 
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commers to mayntayne that ther M. is most worthyest and most 
fayrest Amadis de Gaule.” All the week before November 17, 
1593, Essex was occupied with plans for the celebration; and in 
1595, besides taking part in the tilt, he prepared the device of Eros 
and Philautia, perhaps with the aid of Francis Bacon, and acted in 
it before the Queen.® In the fall of 1596, after the victory at Cadiz 
and the vindication of Essex’s leadership there, which restored 
him to Elizabeth’s favor, Spenser could have found no more natural 
and graceful means of linking his praise of Queen and patron than 
to look forward to an Accession Day in years to come when the 
continued triumphs of Essex would have made England strong 
and independent and when some brave muse (doubtless Spenser 
himself) might praise to ages following the Queen and the soldier 
who had helped to make her reign glorious.® 

The novelty of Spenser’s reference to the anniversary is that he 
calls it a bridal day. Now Accession Day was often regarded as 
the day of Elizabeth’s coronation,’® although actually she was not 
crowned until January 15. And in 1559 when Parliament urged 
her to marry, Elizabeth answered: 


I have already joyned myself in Marriage to an Husband, namely, the 
Kingdome of England. And behold (said she, which I marvell ye have for- 
gotten,) the Pledge of this my Wedlock and Marriage with my Kingdome. 
(And therewith she drew the Ring from her Finger, and shewed it, wherewith 
at her Coronation she had in a set form of words solemnly given herself in 
Marriage to her Kingdome.) 


Not this symbolic gesture, however, but another romantic symbol 
in the same speech gave poets the main theme for their praise of 
Elizabeth. 


And to me [she said] it shall be a full satisfaction . . . if, when I shall let 
my last breath, it be ingraven upon my Marble Tombe, Here lieth Elizabeth, 
which Reigned a Virgin, and died a Virgin. 


8 See George Peele, Polyhymnia and Anglorum Feriae (Works, ed. A. H. 
Bullen [London, 1888], II, 281-302, 340-355) ; Birch, op. cit., I, 92, 131, 314-315; 
Gawdy, op. cit., p. 25 (ascribed by editor to 1587), p. 67 (ascribed by editor to 
1592); Nichols, op. cit., III, 69-70, 371-379; Chambers, op. cit., III, 212-213. 
See also Chamberlain, op. cit., I, 107; Gawdy, op. cit., p. 103 (ascribed by editor 
to 1600); Edmund Sawyer, Memorials of Affairs of State . . . Collected 
(chieflv) from the Original Papers of the Right Honourable Sir Ralph Win- 
wood (London, 1725), I, 271, 274. 

® Cf. Heffner, “Essex and Book Five of the Faerie Queene,” loc. cit., p. 82. 

10See Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State, in the Reigns of 
Queen Mary, Queen Elisabeth, King James . . . (London, 1746), I, 371; 
Gawdy, op. cit., p. 67; Peele, Anglorum Feriae, lines 70-76; Sawyer, op. cit., 
I, 271; Chamberlain, op. cit., I, 185 (Howson’s work is entitled A sermon 
preached at St. Maries in Oxford in defence of the festivities of the Church 
of England, and namely that of her maiesties coronation [STC, 13884]); 
Goodman, op. cit., I, 164-165; Nichols, of. cit., II, 396. 

11 Camden, op. cit., p. 27. 
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Yet the symbols complement each other. The notion is that 
Elizabeth remains a virgin because she is a queen; the Virgin Queen 
has made a spiritual marriage with her kingdom and therefore she 
can take no other husband. Spenser addresses her as his sovereign 
(and not in her private character as a “most vertuous and beauti- 
full Lady”) when he says, 


To her I sing of loue, that loueth best, 

And best is lou’d of all aliue | weene: 

To her this song most fitly is addrest, 

The Queene of loue, and Prince of peace from heauen blest.'2 


Mystically, her virginity is fruitful, not only because, as she said in 
the speech already quoted, “every one of you, and as many as are 
Englishmen, are Children and Kinsmen to me; of whom if God 
deprive me not, (which God forbid) I cannot without injury be 
accounted Barren’; but also because 


The noble hart, that harbours vertuous thought, 
And is with child of glorious great intent, 

Can neuer rest, vntill it forth haue brought 

Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent.1% 


Elizabeth’s chastity is a dedicated chastity. The “imperial vot'ress,” 
as Oberon calls her, is compared to the religious who becomes the 
bride of the Lamb and to the Virgin Mary herself. Ali men ob- 
served the significance of the date of her death: 


On the 24. of March, being the Eve of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, 
she (who was born on the Eve of the Nativity of the same Blessed Virgin) 
was called out of the Prison of her earthly Body to enjoy an everlasting 
Country in Heaven.'* 


It seems clear that Elizabeth’s spiritual marriage to England is 
an essential part of the idea of the virgin ruler. Spenser, indeed, 
represents this marriage in two ways in the allegory of the Faerie 
Queene. For both Plato and Aristotle, to whom Spenser looked for 
guidance, justice in its fullest sense is the sum of all virtues; and 
it is, of course, the virtue which belongs to government. Spenser 
calls it the “Most sacred vertue” because it is the expression of the 
power of God, a power which He lends to His princes on earth. 


12 FQ, IV.Prol.4.6-9. 

13 Camden, loc. cit.; FQ, I.v. lines 1-4. 

14 Camden, op. cit., p. 661. See also Chamberlain, op. cit., I, 189, and 
Thomas Dekker, The Wonderfull Yeare, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924), 
pp. 25-26. The agreement in detail between Chamberlain’s and Dekker’s ac- 
counts seems to show that both reported what everyone was saying. 

Since writing this paper, I have found in E. C. Wilson’s England's Elisa 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939) much additional evidence that the Elizabethan 
conceived of his Queen as spiritually married to England and as comparable, 
in her dedicated chastity and mystical fruitfulness, to the Virgin Mary. See 
pp. 4-6, 163, 167, 200, 229, 241 n., 370-393. 
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Book V, therefore, belongs to Elizabeth particularly in her person 
as a queen, for her “great iustice [is] praysed ouer all.”** 

The warlike virgin Britomart, who represents Elizabeth, sees 
in the magic mirror her destined lover, Artegall, the Knight of 
Justice, and is compelled by the strength of her love to seek him 
out in Faerieland. Their betrothal symbolizes Elizabeth’s achieve- 
ment of the virtue proper to a ruler; and Merlin has prophesied 
that the most distinguished descendant of this union of chastity 
and justice will be Elizabeth herself. In the love of Prince Arthur 
for Gloriana the situation is reversed. The glory that the Faerie 
Queene represents is justice; from her court she sends her knights 
to remedy the evils of the world. Prince Arthur, who is portrayed 
“before he was king, the image of a braue knight, perfected in 
the twelue priuate morall vertues,” sees Gloriana in a dream and 
vows never to rest until he has found her. His quest, like that of 
Britomart, is for the virtue proper to a ruler, which Gloriana sym- 
bolizes. But the abstract virtue has only secondary importance in 
the person of Gloriana. Chiefly she represents Queen Elizabeth. 
And if Spenser had completed his design, he would have personi- 
fied (as Edwin Greenlaw said) “in Arthur, the spirit of Great 
Britain, . . . united to the Faerie Queene herself.”*® 

In the Prothalamion, therefore, when Spenser speaks of Novem- 
ber 17 as Elizabeth’s bridal day,’’ his conceit expresses a mystical 
paradox which he had developed allegorically in the Faerie Queene 
and which is a part of his countrymen’s conception of their virgin 
sovereign. Although Elizabeth was no scorner of obvious praise, 
she must have been pleased by Spenser’s subtlety. This was the 
sort of allusion that the courtly audience expected from Edmund 
Spenser 


Whose like, for deep conceit, was never seen.'§ 


University of Virginia 


15 Republic, 1V ; Nicomachean Ethics, V, 1; FQ, V.Prol.10-11. 

16 “Spenser’s Fairy Mythology,” SP, XV (1918), 117. 

17 When contemporary readers considered the plan of FQ which Spenser 
outlined in his letter to Ralegh, they must have identified the “Annuall 
feaste” of Gloriana with Nov. 17, the Queen’s Day. The correspondence was 
not literal—to name one difference, the celebration of Elizabeth’s accession 
did not last twelve days—but Nov. 17, as we have seen, was the feast day 
that beionged particularly to Elizabeth. 

18] am grateful to Professor James M. Cline, who in a correspondence 
about the Proth. asked the question which I try to answer here and offered 
suggestions which helped me to find the answer. 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HENRY VAUGHAN’S 
LITERARY REPUTATION 


By E. L. MariLra 


That Henry Vaughan the Silurist is an “important” seventeenth- 
century poet both modern criticism and modern editing attest. At 
the same time, students of Vaughan have recognized that he was 
little known during his own age, was later completely ignored, and 
was “discovered” by nineteenth-century anthologists. The implica- 
tions of these facts, however, have never been adequately discussed, 
perhaps because the facts themselves have never been adequately 
marshaled. An attempt to assemble the details of Vaughan’s repu- 
tation and to inquire into their significance may throw considerable 
light upon our present understanding of the poet. 

Vaughan had little contemporary fame. There is, among other 
attesting facts, the eloquent testimony of publication. No second 
edition of any of his seven books appeared. There were enough 
unsold copies of the 1650 Silex Scintillans to re-issue with a new 
title-page (and some additional material) in 1655. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that there was a sufficient number of unsold 
copies of the 1651 Olor Iscanus to warrant a re-issue with a new 
title-page twenty-eight years later. Furthermore, when Vaughan’s 
antiquarian cousin, John Aubrey, was impelled by family loyalty 
and a love for grubbing to have the poet included in Anthony a 
Wood's forthcoming Historia et Antiquitates Universitatis Oxoni- 
ensis (Oxford, 1674), Henry referred (in a letter, June 15, 1673) to 
his brother and himself as “forgotten thinges.”* Later (letter, De- 
cember 9, 1675) he displayed humble gratitude that his name had 
been “revived” in Wood’s book.? Still later (letter, June 28, 1680) 
and no less humbly, he declared, “I never was of such a magnitude 
as could invite you to take notice of me.”* Even “J. W.,” the 
friendly and admiring editor of Vaughan’s Thalia Rediviva (1678), 
admitted that “the Author has no portion of that aiery happiness 
[i.e., fame] to lose.”* “J. W.” omitted Vaughan’s name from the 
title-page of the volume. 

Aubrey, whose taste did not incline to religious and mystical 
verse, thought of his poetical cousin chiefly as the author of Olor 
Iscanus. In his correspondence with Wood, Aubrey refers to 


1 The Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1914), II, 669. 
2 [bid., II, 672. 
8 [bid., II, 673. 
4 Ibid., II, 596. 
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Vaughan as the author of this work, and it is thus that he appears 
in Wood’s Historia and in the incidental allusions to him in the 
Athenae Oxonienses of 1691-92. It is solely as the author of Olor 
Iscanus that Vaughan is noted in Edward Phillips’ Theatrum 
Poetarum (London), which appeared in the year following the 
Historia. These contemporary references, however, failed to bring 
the “Uscan Swan” (as “N. W.” calls him in a commendatory poem 
in Thalia Rediviva) to the notice of many readers. Eight years after 
Olor Iscanus was re-issued in London, William Winstanley pub- 
lished The Lives of the Most Famous English Poets (London, 1687), 
but this work, which borrows much from the Theatrum Poetarum 
and which includes many obscure poets, totally ignores the earlier 
accounts of Vaughan. Plainly, the name of the poet meant nothing 
to Winstanley. And it seems to have meant nothing to Thomas 
Pope Blount, who fails to mention Vaughan in either of his critical 
compilations (1690, 1694). 

After such neglect in the seventeenth century, it is hardly sur- 
prising that Vaughan was almost entirely unknown in the eighteenth. 
True, his biography, written from Wood's notes, was added to the 
second edition of the Athenae Oxonienses in 1721, and an inci- 
dental reference to him appeared in Henry Headley’s Select Beau- 
ties of the Ancient English Poets (London, 1787), but critics and 
anthologists of the century were generally unaware of his existence.® 

Why did Vaughan fail to achieve recognition in his own time? 
The reasons are various. Certainly he was unfortunate in that he 
appeared as a poet during a period of great political crises, but 
so did such men as Waller, Crashaw, and Suckling, who found a 
reading public despite an age unfavorable to the muses. He was 
unfortunate, too, in his adoption of the metaphysical manner when 
other stylistic influences were in the ascendant; but the turning of 


5 Dr. Johnson, though not too fond of the metaphysical poets, was ac- 
quainted with the work of most of them; he mentions in his writings Donne, 
Herbert, Crashaw, Cowley, Cleveland, and Marvell. Nowhere does he mention 
Vaughan. Curiously enough, however, Herrick also seems to have been un- 
known to Johnson. 

Reports of eighteenth-century Vaughan publications have aot been con- 
firmed, Louise I. Guiney (“Henry Vaughan the Silurist,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, LXXIII [1894], 687), states that “Mr. Carew Hazlitt has been 
fortunate enough to discover the advertisement of an eighteenth-century 
Vaughan reprint.” E. K. Chambers (The Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist 
[London, 1896], II, Ixi) quotes Hazlitt as saying: “‘I cannot tell where Miss 
Guiney heard about the Vaughan—not certainly from me. But there is an 
edition of his “Spiritual Songs,” 8¥°, 1706, of which, however, I don’t at 
present know the whereabouts.” CHEL (VII, 460) lists “Spiritual Songs. 
1706” but refers to Chambers’ note as its authority and states that the work 
has not been traced. The “Spiritual Songs” is similarly listed in CBEL (I, 
462). The whereabouts of both the “reprint” and the “edition” remains un- 
known. 
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literary preference away from the style of Donne, we also recall, 
brought no immediate obscurity upon Cowley, Cleveland, or Cra- 
shaw. Furthermore, by his mysticism Vaughan was at odds with 
a dominant strain of courtly cynicism in the literary temper of the 
Restoration; and yet Herbert thrived during this period, and Cra- 
shaw held an audience. There remains the important fact that 
Vaughan shared none of the advantages which political, ecclesi- 
astical, and social prestige offered writers of his day. He was 
without the eminence of statesmanship which Waller enjoyed, and 
lacked also the personal connections at Court which did so much 
to center attention upon such poets as Cleveland, Cowley, Randolph, 
Suckling, Carew, and Lovelace. Then, too, although an ardent 
Anglican, he held no position in the Church and so lacked the 
elevation that assured Herbert, as well as Crashaw, a considerable 
literary audience. Moreover, by his predisposition to the quiet, medi- 
tative life he was hardly fitted to profit by the example, for instance, 
of Katherine Philips, who owed much of her contemporary recog- 
nition to cultivated friendships among a coterie of socially promi- 
nent figures. The reading public of the seventeenth century, not 
unlike that of other eras, was strongly attracted to eminent person- 
ages, and Vaughan evidently forfeited much for his love of retire- 
ment. Subsequent criticism reveals that as a poet he was not inferior 
to many of his more fortunate contemporaries and that he con- 
formed no less than they to the artistic standards of his age. But 
nearly every poet of the early seventeenth century who enjoyed 
fame during his lifetime had the advantage of prominence in some 
‘special province of public interest. This shibboleth Vaughan could 
not pronounce. 

Credit for the rediscovery of Vaughan belongs to George Ellis, 
who included the poet in the second edition of his Specimens of the 
Early English Poets (London, 1801).* And Ellis’ selection is trom 
Olor Iscanus. Although he mentions Silex Scintillans, the editor 
discriminatingly chooses the first, second, and fourth stanzas from 
“To the best, and most accomplish’d Couple a 


. [these] being perhaps, the most favourable specimen that can be selected, 
though even these are too much marked by quaintness and conceit.” 


In 1820 Philip Bliss naturally included Vaughan’s biography in 
his third edition of the Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1813-20). 


6 Vaughan does not appear in the first edition of Ellis’ Specimens (1790). 

7 III, 304, The religious verse offered a rich hunting ground for excerpts 
equally attractive to “readers of the early nineteenth century; but in the 
Specimens Vaughan was being brought to public notice for the first time in 
more than a century, and Ellis’ interest in the poet may have been influenced 
by the fact that Olor Jscanus was apparently the principal basis for the only 
recognition that Vaughan had ever received. Certainly no other secular poem 
of his was better suited to the poetic temper of the Romantic era than was 
that addressed to the “accomplish’d Couple.” 
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Although in this account Olor Jscanus is regarded as the Silurist’s 
most important poetic work, the emphasis upon Vaughan as a secu- 
lar poet reflects nothing more significant than the early interest of 
Anthony 4 Wood. But in the following year an anonymous critic,® 
who also mentioned Silex Scintillans, vigorously commended the 
volume for which the poet was best known in his time. From the 
nature of this writer’s approach it is evident that he regarded Olor 
Iscanus as possessing recognizable merit that was capable of bring- 
ing distinction to the forgotten author. This appeal, however, was 
unsuccessful, and for fifty years the secular poetry was practically 
disregarded. 

On the other hand, selections from Silex Scintillans had been 
included in Thomas Campbell’s Specimens of the British Poets 
(London, 1819). Although modern preference for the sacred poems 
begins with Campbell, this editor is severely discriminating in his 
selection from the Silex, and his comment, certainly, is no lavish 
tribute to the author: 


He is one of the harshest even of the inferior order of the school of conceit; 
but he has some few scattered thoughts that meet our eye amidst his harsh 
pages like wild flowers on a barren heath.® 


Though quite unprophetic of the later status of Vaughan, Camp- 
bell’s appraisal is not entirely out of accord with the general esti- 
mate of the devotional verse during the early stages of his revival. 
Even as a sacred poet, it will be observed, Vaughan won approval 
slowly. 

In 1827 five of the religious poems complete and part of a sixth 
appeared in the Rev. John Mitford’s Sacred Specimens Selected 
from the Early English Poets (London). And Vaughan’s increasing 
importance as a religious poet is again evident in the prominent 
notice which he was next given in the Lives of the Sacred Poets 
(London, 1834), edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, who 
wrote thus: 


Vaughan’s poetry has never received the praise it deserves. Mr. Campbell 
pronounces him one of the harshest of the inferior order of the school of 
conceit; but to his sacred poems, a milder criticism is due: they show con- 
siderable originality and picturesque grace. He was an imitator of Herbert 
... whom he resembles in the negligence of his versification, and the inappro- 
priateness of his imagery. But he occasionally swept the harp with a master’s 
hand... . 1° 


8 The Retrospective Review, III (1821), 336-54. 

91V, 347. Six years after the appearance of the Specimens Campbell was 
attacked by an anonymous critic (Blackwood’s Magazine, XVIII [1825], 
131-32) for the inconsistency of borrowing somewhat literally from the poet 
whom he thus criticizes. The case of Campbell’s “plagiarism” has become 
familiar in subsequent criticism on Vaughan, but commentators on this point 
have not been careful to give the anonymous writer due credit for his 
discovery. 
10 Pp. 291-92. 
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Vaughan next appears in the Rev. Richard Cattermole’s Sacred 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century (London, 1836). The inclusion 
in this anthology of thirteen complete devotional poems strongly 
foreshadows the first edition of his religious verse eleven years 
later ; and Cattermole’s comments are predictive of the critical tones 
of Vaughan’s first two major editors of the nineteenth century. 
He says: 


With less delicacy of feeling, as well as of intellectual perception, there 
is much in Vaughan not unworthy of George Herbert—the same fervour and 
tenderness of piety; the same concentrated earnestness, but exnressed in a 
terser style... . This praise, at least, is his—that he devoted his powers, with- 
out reserve, to the worthiest objects———‘O si sic omnes!’22 


It is somewhat reassuring ‘hat about this time Vaughan attracted 
the attention of one whose critical judgment was not likely influ- 
enced by the poet’s “tenderness of piety.” Edward Fitzgerald, writ- 
ing to his friend John Allen, January 10, 1837, comments thus: 


And now, Sir, when you next go to the British Museum look for a Poet 
named Vaughan. Do you know him? I read some fine sacred poems of his 
in a Collection of John Mitford’s: he selects them from a book of Vaughan’s 
called “Silex Scintillans,” 1621 [sic]. He seems to have great fancy and 
fervour and some deep thought. Yet many of the things are in the tricksy 
spirit of that time: but there is a little Poem beginning “They are all gone 
into a World of Light [sic],” etc., which shews him to be capable of much.” 


Finally, Edward Farr included several specimens from Silex 
Scintillans in his Gems of Sacred Poetry (London, 1841?), and 
added the following comment which, like all the preceding critical 
remarks, echoes the nineteenth-century aversion for Vaughan’s 
metaphysical style: 


His sacred poems are remarkable for originality and picturesque grace, though 
it must be confessed they are sullied with many conceits unworthy the theme.1% 

This progressive interest in Vaughan’s religious verse during 
some forty years points logically to the Rev. H. F. Lyte’s The 
Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations of Henry Vaughan (Lon- 
don, 1847), the first modern edition of any considerable part of 
the poet’s work. The bid for modern recognition of the secular 
verse had been brief and ineffectual. With Lyte’s edition Vaughan 
rose to the stature of a recognized sacred poet. This elevation placed 
him within the province of pious readers who became immediately 


11], 317. 

12 Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, ed. William Aldis Wright (London, New 
York, 1894), I, 46. 

13], 270. The italics are mine. 
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active in affirming the artistic taste of his rescuers. For the next 
twenty-five years intensified interest in Vaughan centered almost 
exclusively in his sacred poetry, and an evangelistic preference 
for the quaint but fervent poems of Silex Scintillans and Thalia 
Rediviva dominated criticism on the poet throughout the remainder 
of the nineteenth century. 


The inclusion of the secular poems in the Rev. A. B. Grosart’s 
The Works in Verse and Prose Complete of Henry Vaughan, Silurist 
(The Fuller Worthies’ Library, 1871) signalized no change in the 
artistic status which Vaughan had been assigned. Although Grosart 
has a good deal to say about the excellence of the Poems and Olor 
Iscanus, no critic has done more than he to concentrate attention 
upon the religious poetry. J. R. Tutin’s Secular Poems by Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist (Hull, 1893), a limited edition of a part of the 
secular verse, made scarcely a ripple in the current of critical 
opinion on the poet. The following statement from the Preface of 
this work is, ironically, testimony that the task which Tutin under- 
took was hardly less than that of breaking a habit of criticism: 


Vaughan is chiefly known and appreciated as a religious poet; and it may 
be unknown to many of his admirers that he was the author of a substantial 
amount of secular verse, which, though not on the whole equalling in value 
his sacred productions, is, in part, of excellent quality, and at its best 
equalling the finest of the ‘Sacred’ verses.14 


Although the secular poems appeared three years later, in E. K. 
Chambers’ The Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist (The Muses’ 
Library, London, 1896), it was in this work that Vaughan as a 
secular poet received his sternest blow. In the introduction to this 
edition Canon H. C. Beeching explicitly assigned the secular verse 
little literary importance, branding it as representing the young 
poet’s naive and unsuccessful attempt to emulate John Donne, and 
describing it as “chiefly interesting as autobiography.” Beeching did 
not bother to substantiate his dictum, but three important factors 
entering his judgment are apparent. First, the Poems and Olor 
Iscanus contain clear evidence of the influence of Donne. Then, too, 
there are the obvious implications of the prolonged neglect of the 
secular poems and of the previous tendency to consider them as a 
sort of repository of biographical information. And, finally, Beech- 
ing, like Lyte and others who figured in the poet’s revival, was a 
divine, and Vaughan himself “had long agoe conaemn’d these Poems 
to Obscuritie,” presumably because of their impiety. 

The story of Vaughan’s reputation during the past forty years 
hardly requires or permits detailed discussion here. The increasing 


14 P, y. 





vs CU 
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interest in the poet during that time has manifested itself in a steady 
accumulation of scholarly and interpretative studies and in numer- 
ous editions, the most notable of which are L. C. Martin’s The 
Works of Henry Vaughan (Oxford, 1914) and the Nonesuch Press 
edition, Poems from Poems, Olor Iscanus, Silex Scintillans, Thalia 
Rediviva, An Essay from the Mount of Olives, Two Letters from 
MMS in the Bodleian Library (Soho, 1924). Notwithstanding the 
persistent critical interest in Vaughan, however, the present-day 
estimate of the relative merit of his secular and religious verse repre- 
sents in a large sense an unexamined inheritance from the nine- 
teenth century. Twentieth-century critics have continued to direct 
attention almost exclusively to the religious verse as a basis for 
estimate of the poet’s literary importance. At the same time, one 
finds the prolonged neglect of the secular poetry justified with 
brief, repetitious assertions of its singularly derivative nature, nearly 
all of which echo Beeching’s erroneous notion that as a secular poet 
Vaughan was a slavish imitator of Donne. Actually, modern criti- 
cism has produced not one substantiated judgment to support the 
assumption that the secular poetry is without appreciable artistic 
merit. 

The continued acceptance of the nineteenth-century estimate of 
Vaughan as a secular writer represents a notable instance of the 
strange inertia of literary criticism. The failure to verify the inher- 
ited evaluation reflects a disregard of the importance of cultural 
conditions as a factor in establishing artistic standards. The nine- 
teenth-century revival of seventeenth-century poets (of whom 
Vaughan was but one) was as much evangelical as it was literary. 
There were exceptions, of course, but the typical scholar-editor 
was a preacher who, beginning with an interest in Puritanism or 
Anglicanism, discovered the quaint piety of seventeenth-century 
writers and felt impelled to make it accessible for the spiritual 
refreshment of his time. One has only to note the names of those 
who helped to revive Vaughan: Mitford, Willmott, Cattermole, 
Lyte, Grosart—preachers and godly men, all of them. Vaughan’s 
language and lines were strange to their ears, but these men, living 
in the strenuous days when the New Science was beating hard 
against the bulwarks of Christian faith, were challenged to present 
and amplify the poet’s “divine Themes and Celestial praise” as com- 
forting reassurance to themselves and to a bewildered generation. 

Our twentieth-century interest in the poetry of the seventeenth 
century is no longer evangelical; nor does our poetic taste require 
the impassioned tones of ecstasy or the deep lyrical reverberations 
of dejection that so pleased the ears of the Romanticist and the 
Victorian. But, thanks to the inertia of criticism, we still tend to 
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accept the judgment of the nineteenth century. In the case of poets 
like Donne and Herrick we have done a little rediscovering of our 
own. The history of Vaughan’s literary reputation suggests, cer- 
tainly, that a verification of our inherited estimate of his work might 
reveal that the continuous change in literary ideals and criteria has 
brought about new potentialities for him as a secular poet. In any 
case, twentieth-century judgment on the issue should rest upon an 
evaluation of his secular verse in the light of twentieth-century 
artistic standards. 


Louisiana State University 











GEORGE HERBERT’S USE OF THE TRANSFERRED 
VERB: A STUDY IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF POETIC IMAGERY 


By J. B. Doups 


The present paper may be considered a case-study in one sub- 
division of the structure of imagery, as distinguished from its con- 
tent, which has recently been a popular subject of study. There are 
many phases of structure and mechanics to be investigated, such as 
kind and degree of likeness between the two terms, kind and degree 
of unlikeness, alteration of one term by the other, effect of com- 
plex and compound terms, and methods of expressing fusion of the 
two concepts. The transferred verb is one of the numerous gram- 
matical devices used for fusing the terms of a metaphor. Herbert 
employed this device to produce varied and frequently striking 
effects, which are worth the attention not only of Herbert enthu- 
siasts but of anyone interested in the craft of poetry. 


DEFINITION OF THE TRANSFERRED VERB 


In this form of fusion the verb is used figuratively; that is, it 
expresses—often indirectly—the minor term. 


See how spite cankers things.! 


The verb here is transferred from its ordinary, literal, concrete 
meaning to an abstract and figurative one. The context must contain 
some element which is literal and shows that the verb is figurative. 
This element will be referred to as the sign of the transferred verb. 
The sign is usually in the same clause. Frequently, as in the above 
example, it is the subject of the transferred verb; but it may have 
some other construction.? 


Dresse and undresse thy soul :* (object) 
Feed no man in his sinnes :* (modifier) 


The wanton lover in a curious strain 
Can praise his fairest fair ; 

And with quaint metaphors her curléd hair 
Curl o’re again.5 (modifier) 


1 The Sacrifice, line 109. References to Herbert’s poems are to The Works of 
George Herbert, ed. F. E. Hutchinson (Oxford, 1941). 

2In Herbert's poetry the subject as sign is more than twice as frequent as the 
object and more than three times as frequent as the modifier. In passages quoted 
from Herbert, transferred verbs are italicized for the reader’s convenience. 

8 The Church-Porch, line 453. 

4 [bid., line 257. 

5 Dulnesse, lines 5-8. 
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Many transferred verbs are accompanied by two or more signs. 
His ancient justice overflows our crimes.® (subject and object) 


...and yet their bitternesse 
Windes up my grief to a mysteriousnesse.” 
(subject, object, and modifier ) 


In images with only one sign, parts of the predication which are not 
signs either harmonize metaphorically with the verb or play no part 
in producing the metaphorical relation. 

Sometimes the whole predication is literally consistent but has 
a metaphorical reference. 


Wherefore, most sacred Spirit, I here present 
For me and all my fellows praise to thee : 

And just it is that I should pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me.§ 


Here the clause “I should pay the rent” is literally consistent, but the 
sign “I present praise” shows it is metaphorical. There is room for 
argument about the classification of this type of figure; I have put 
it among the transferred verbs because the metaphor, although it 
involves the whole clause, seems to center in the action expressed 
by the verb. 


Occasionally the predication is consistent but the reference of 
some part, such as the subject, indicates that the meaning is meta- 
phorical. 


I cannot ope mine eyes 

But thou art ready there to catch 

My morning-soul and sacrifice : 

Then we must needs for that day make a match.® 


Since the reference of “we” (the poet and God) is plain, the situa- 
tion here is little different from that in which the subject is the 
sign ; but instances in which the reference is obscure or complex seem 
to necessitate this additional classification. Strictly speaking, it is 
the whole phrase “make a match” rather than the verb “make” 
which creates the metaphor in this example. Such _ indivisible 
phrases, when they contain verbs and perform a predicative func- 
tion, have been classified as transferred verbs. 


Non-finite forms of the verb may be used metaphorically, and in 
such cases the sign may be the element modified. 


6 The Bunch of Grapes, line 14. 
7 The Sacrifice, lines 126-27. 
8 Providence, lines 25-28. 
® Mattens, lines 1-4. 
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Time ELEMENTS 


One index of the usefulness of any poetic device is the variety 
of effects which it makes possible. Herbert’s use of the transferred 
verb demonstrates its wide range of effects connected with time and 
intensification. 

Time variations occur in at least two series, one of which may 
be subdivided: (1) variations in the time at which realization of 
the metaphor occurs or begins to occur; (2) variations of the rate 
at which the reader realizes (a) metaphorical intention, (b) central 
meaning of metaphor, and (c) full import of metaphor. 

Ordinarily the reader does not realize that there is a metaphor 
until both the metaphor itself (i.e., the verb) and its sign occur. 
However, a modifier in metaphorical harmony with the verb may 
precede it and give at least a hint of the metaphorical intention. 


O let me, when thy roof my soul hath hid, 
O let me roost and nestle there :'° 


At the end of the first line the reader can hardly be aware of the 
metaphorical equation, poet’s soul = bird, but he is at least begin- 
ning to “get warm” and his mind is somewhat prepared for accept- 
ance of the rather astonishing “roost” and “nestle.” Since the sign 
most frequently used—the subject—customarily precedes the verb, 
and since other signs may precede, realization is most likely to 
occur with the verb itself, as in “spite cankers.” But if the sign 
has not occurred before the verb, realization of the metaphor may 
not occur until later, as in “Feed no man in his sinnes.” This type 
of structure in the metaphor is analogous to periodic or semi- 
periodic structure in the sentence, and has somewhat analogous 
effects, though it is apparently difficult to produce a completely 
periodic metaphor of any great length.” 

Since English sentence structure affords considerable latitude 
in the placing of adverbial modifiers, and some latitude—especially 
in poetry—in the placing of subjects and objects, and since the 
poet can use as a sign whichever of these elements he chooses, it is 
evident that he can exercise a very free control over the placing of 
the sign. By this placing he controls the time when the reader 
becomes aware of the metaphorical intention; and, in particular, 
by placing the sign before or after the verb the poet determines 
whether the reader will be aware of the metaphorical intention at 
the time when the metaphor occurs. Obviously this mechanism opens 

10 The Temper, lines 17-18. 


11 “Completely periodic” means here that the reader does not realize until the 
end that there is a metaphor. 
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up wide possibilities of surprise or suspense, concentration or dif- 
fusion. 

Variations in rate of realization are more important because a 
wider range of effects is possible. Realization of the metaphor may 
take place all at once or it may be gradual. If gradual, the process 
may be rapid and brief or slow and indefinitely extended. 

For producing instantaneous realization the transferred verb has 
distinct advantages over such ligatures as like, as, and the copula- 
tive verb. The transferred verb can immediately follow or precede 
its metaphorical partner and thus produce the maximum abrupt- 
ness, surprise, and compression : 


Shame tears my soul... . 12 


... this meat and drink, 
That chains us by the teeth so fast ?1% 


Here realization of the metaphorical intention and the central mean- 
ing occurs immediately. Elaboration may or may not follow. (The 
first image above is elaborated for a line and a half.) When the 
sign comes after the verb, the realization, though delayed, may 
come with equal suddenness : 


Poore bees, that work all day, 
Sting my delay. . . . 14 


Here, although the reader can not be aware of the metaphor until 
the word “delay” is reached, an earlier word, “bees,” contributes to 
the fusion through its connection with both terms (industry and 
stings). This adds to the impact of the metaphor, which is con- 
tained in “sting” but concealed until its sudden announcement in 
“delay.” The management of the two time elements—lateness and 
suddenness—makes possible the maximum exploitation of the in- 
genious “bee” idea. 

The surprise value of suddenness may be obtained through sud- 
den announcement of some addition to a metaphor already realized. 
This situation will be illustrated in the discussion of intensification 
and complication. 

When realization of the metaphor is gradual, the rate can be 
indefinitely varied and the gradualness can be due to various causes. 
Grouping by causes will be more convenient for illustration, since 
the examples of very slow rates are too long for quotation and 
involve too many elements other than transferred verbs. 

Although the transferred verb expresses the minor term in the 
sense of bringing it to the reader’s mind, the minor term is often, 

12 The Sacrifice, line 217. 


13 Home, lines 36-37. 
14 Praise (1), lines 17-18. 
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strictly speaking, the subject or object customarily or literally asso- 
ciated with the verb. For example, in “the poles do kisse,”** poles 
are obviously likened to persons. But if the verb in its literal sense 
could have various subjects, the reader is not immediately sure 
which he should think of. Hence, although he may immediately 
realize that there is a metaphorical intention, he does not grasp 
the metaphorical concept until his attention is directed to a specific 
minor term. 


Thou [Sunday] art a day of mirth: 
And where the week-dayes trail on ground, 
Thy flight is higher, as thy birth.?¢ 


When the reader comes to “trail,” he knows it is metaphorical be- 
cause it does not literally fit the sign “week-dayes.” But skirts, 
vines, and various other things may “trail on ground,” and it is 
not until he comes to “flight” that he realizes the reference is to 
birds. This device is somewhat analogous to the moving picture 
“fade-in.” 

In a similar way the reader may only gradually become aware 
that the intention is metaphorical. The verb may have a sense which 
could apply literally to the subject; but a later modifier shows that 
a metaphorical sense was intended. 


Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 
And rots to nothing at the next great thaw.” 


There are many other ways of producing this “fade-in” effect. 
The reference of the subject may be uncertain, or some identifying 
element may come late in the clause. The type of figure in which 
the whole predication is literally consistent but has a metaphorical 
reference is likely to dawn on the reader gradually. 


Be sweet to all. Is thy complexion sowre? 

Then keep such companie, make them thy allay. 
Get a sharp wife, a servant that will lowre. 

A stumbler stumbles least in rugged way.!® 


“A stumbler stumbles” sounds like the beginning of a metaphor, 
but it is not until “rugged way,” with its clear reference to the 
sharp wife and the lowering servant, that we can be sure of the 
figure. 

If the original metaphor is dead or feeble but is revived or intensi- 
fied by a later element, full realization is naturally delayed. 

18 The Search, line 43. 

16 Sunday, lines 57-59. 


17 The Church-Porch, lines 139-140. 
18 The Church-Porch, lines 211-214. 
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Let them [souls] unto their kindred fle. 
For they can never be at rest, 
Till they regain their ancient nest.!® 


Here the transferred verb, “flie,’ is a moribund metaphor until 
revived by “nest.” The transferred verb or verbal itself may be 
the reviving element. 


And lay my threatnings bleeding on the ground.*° 
The reviving element may also serve to extend the metaphor. 


He that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire. . . .21 
Here the rate at which increase of realization occurs is so rapid 
that it is almost equivalent to abrupt announcement of a new 
metaphor. 
Realization is gradual when two verbs in a compound predicate 
or two verbs in separate clauses contribute to the same metaphor. 


The fleet Astronomer can bore, 
And thred the spheres with his quick-piercing minde.?* 


Since metaphor is strongly, though ambiguously, suggested by 
“fleet,” and “minde” is necessary to the completion of the major 
term, there is strong imaginative suspense throughout the two lines. 
But the effect is entirely different from that of the “periodic” figure, 
where the realization that there is a metaphor is late and sudden. 

Narrative cumulation of verbs, especially if they are increasingly 
specific, produces gradual realization of the full metaphor. 


It [conscience] quits the earth, and mounting more and more 
Dares to assault thee and besiege thy doore. 


There it stands knocking, to thy musick’s wrong, 
And drowns the song.*% 


When the transferred verb has two or more signs, realization of 
the full bearing of the image is likely to be gradual. 


Much more do commonweals acknowledge thee, 
And wrap their policies in thy decree. . . .24 


Combination of the transferred verb with some other means of 
fusion also makes for gradual realization. 


19 Vanitie (11), lines 14-16. 

20 The Crosse, line 12. 

21 The Church-Porch, lines 313-314. 
22 Vanitie (1), lines 1-2. 

23 The Storm, lines 11-14. 

24 The Church Militant, lines 5-6. 
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That light, which sin & passion 
Did before dimme and choke, 
When once those snuffes are ta’ne away, 
Shines bright and cleare.*® 


In such cases at least one of the terms is likely to be complex. 
However, the main effect of the last two methods may be to produce 
a gradual increase of precision. 


Sinne is still hammering my heart 
Unto a hardnesse, void of love. . . .7® 


Here the second sign, “heart,” begins the definition of the general 
“hammering” image. “Hardnesse,” which is itself a fusion device, 
further narrows the image to iron on an anvil. And the final phrase 
specifies the meaning of “hardnesse” in the major term. 


INTENSIFICATION AND ELABORATION 


The transferred verb is very useful as a means of intensifying 
and elaborating images initially or customarily fused by some other 
device or by another verb. If the verbal intensifier dominates the 
resultant image, it is properly classified under this type of fusion. 

It is typical of Herbert, who hated the hackneyed, that when he 
caught himself using a trite or moribund figure he usually tried to 
liven it in some fashion. 


O cheer and tune my heartlesse breast, 
Deferre no time; 


That so thy favours granting my request, 
They and my minde may chime, 
And mend my ryme.?7 


The heart-breast figure by itself would hardly cloud a mirror, and 
“cheer” is literal. The second verb both transforms and revives the 
image, and the later verb “chime” keeps it from fading. (This is 
only one of the many uses Herbert made of the compound predicate 
in imagery.) Sometimes several levels of vitality are present in the 
same figure. 


Wilt thou meet arms with man, that thou dost stretch 
A crumme of dust from heav’n to hell ?28 


Probably most readers would regard the man = dust equation as 
literal. At most it hovers between the literal and figurative levels. 
“Crumme”’ pulls it definitely to the figurative side, but it is the verb 
25 Self-condemnation, lines 20-23. 
26 Grace, lines 17-18 


27 Deniall, lines 26-30. 
28 The Temper (1), lines 13-14. 
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“stretch” which introduces the metaphorical voltage necessary to 
make the image memorable. It may be said that “stretch” is meta- 
phorically powerful not because it is a verb but because it is a 
paradox. However, it is difficult to see how the paradox could be 
adequately expressed except by the transferred verb. In fact, it may 
be said that every transferred verb is in a sense a paradox, for it 
is used with a subject or other element which it apparently con- 
tradicts. 

By an almost opposite technique Herbert in another place actually 
exploits the semi-literalness of the man = dust equation and man- 
ages to produce a comparable intensification. 


But I am frailtie, and already dust ; 
O do not grinde me !?9 


Here “frailtie” is so weak a personification that it has little more 
force than a predicate adjective; consequently it adds little if any 
figurative force to “dust.” But “grinde” brilliantly brings everything 
to life. The main element in this complex figure is grinde = punish 
or cause to suffer, the latter (major) term being supplied by such 
words as “bruise” and “scourge” in the preceding stanzas. The 
intensified dust = man provides one of the points of fusion for the 
main equation. 

A subordinate verbal element often intensifies an image already 
created by a verb. Here a highly visual participle freshens a some- 
what hackneyed figure. 


Sometimes, whenas I wash, I say, 
And shrodely, as I think, Lord wash my soule 
More spotted than my flesh can bee.%° 


Personifications, which abound in most religious poetry, tend to 
become lifeless and conventional. Herbert made valiant efforts to 
keep them alive, and the transferred verb is one of his best devices 
for doing so. Here the second predicate makes a trite personification 
striking by extreme particularization. 


Beautie in thee takes up her place, 
And dates her letters from thy face, 
When she doth write.*4 


Since “thee” = “British Church,” as the title shows, there are two 
personifications involved, and both are intensified. 
The writer of religious love lyrics naturally has frequent use for 
the standard Biblical figure of the heart as soul, self, or feelings. 
29 Sighes and Grones, lines 17-18. 


80 J ove, lines 7-9. 
31 The British Church, lines 4-6. 
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Though many of its occurrences amount to little more than a sort 
of poetic shorthand, Herbert was definitely aware of it as a meta- 
phor and frequently succeeded in making a full-fledged image of 
it. Here a verb and a participle sharply accent the personification. 


My heart was meaning all the day, 

Somewhat it fain would say: 

And still it runneth mutt’ring up and down 
With onely this, My joy, my life, my crown.5? 


Again the verbs may intensify it as a physiological image. 


These crosse actions 
Doe winde a rope about, and cut my heart. . . .34 


This is another of the numercus examples of the second predicate 
as intensifier. Again, the intensifying verb may be a preliminary 
clarifier. 


Yet since my heart 
Though press’d, runnes thin. . . .54 


These examples, chosen to illustrate the kinds of images most 
strikingly intensified, have also illustrated processes by which the 
verb intensifies—for example, particularization in the letter-writing 
image, and statement of result in the rope image. A few examples 
of other processes follow. 

Particularization combined with additions to both terms: 


How finely dost thou times and seasons spin, 
And make a twist checker’d with night and day !55 


Completion : 


My God, the poore expressions of my Love, 
Which warme these lines & serve them up to thee.*¢ 


Double meaning: 


Verses, ye are too fine a thing, too wise 
For my rough sorrows: cease, be dumb and mute, 
Give up your feet and running to mine eyes. . . .87 


Verb as climactic intensifier (the equation of the words “My 
Master” with an odor has already been established) : 


What cordials make this curious broth, 
This broth of smells, that feeds and fats my minde.*® 


82 4 True Hymne, lines 2-5. 
83 The Crosse, lines 32-33. 
34 Praise (111), lines 37-38. 
35 Providence, lines 57-58. 
36 Perseverance, lines 1-2. 
87 Grief, lines 13-15. 
88 The Odour, lines 9-10. 
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In some of the above examples the original figure, as well as the 
intensification or elaboration, was embodied in a verb. It is obvious 
that a transferred verb can be intensified and elaborated by its own 
objects, modifiers, etc. This hardly needs illustration. It must be 
remembered, however, that one (and frequently several) of these 
other elements must be used as a literal sign and therefore can not 
elaborate the metaphor. Thus in any given clause, the more numer- 
ous and extensive the signs, the less must be the elaboration; and 
in almost any clause at least one of the grammatical elements is 
unavailable as a vehicle of elaboration. Thus the transferred verb 
seems relatively unsuited to extended figures and best suited to the 
lightning-flash type of image which may be concentrated in a single 
verb. When extensive elaboration of a transferred verb takes place, 
other means of fusion are also used, and the figure frequently runs 
on into another predicate or another clause. 


Such poor invention burns in their low mind 
Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 
To praise, and on thee, Lord, some Jnk bestow.*® 


When thou dost favour any action, 
It runnes, it flies: 
All things concurre to give it a perfection. 
That which had but two legs before, 
When thou dost blesse, hath twelve. ... 4° 


SpectaL Metuops or Fusion 


The general type of fusion we are discussing is ordinarily pro- 
duced by the grammatical relation of the verb to its subject, object, 
or modifier. This fusion may be strengthened by other means, one 
of the commonest being the compound predicate in which one verb 
is figurative, the other literal. 


Now I still touch 
And harp on thee.*! 


When both verbs have the same object as well as the same subject, 
the fusion is especially close. Sometimes the literal verb specifies 
the point of likeness. 


What strange pollutions doth he wed, 
And make his own ?42 





89 Sonnets (11), lines 9-11. 
40 Praise (III), lines 7-11. 
41 Justice (11), lines 20-21. 
42 Miserie, lines 13-14. 
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Sometimes a verb which by itself would be taken literally is attracted 
to the figurative side of the image by its partner. 


. .. though thou hast dyde to winn 
And wedd my soule in glorious paradise. . . .43 


Parallel verbs can also clarify and comment on each other in various 
ways. 

Other parallel elements can be similarly used in connection with 
the transferred verb. 


The stormie working soul spits lies and froth.** 


Close fusion is here produced not only by the inclusion of both literal 
and figurative in the direct object but also by the sandwiching of the 
literal “lies” between two figurative elements. The two terms could 
hardly be more completely mingled. 

Occasionally an object which is not grammatically compound can 
include two terms. 


...if with thy watch, that [thy soul] too 
Be down, then winde up both. .. . #5 


A verb which must be supplied from one term to another forms an 
additional link. 


Shame tears my soul, my bodie many a wound... . *® 


Finally, the connection may be strengthened by combining the trans- 
ferred verb with some other means of fusion. 


I sent a sigh to seek thee out, 
Deep drawn in pain, 
Wing’d like an arrow... . 47 


Here the double meaning of “drawn” is the reinforcing element. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The verb, because of its central position in the sentence and its 
strong, definite relation to the other important elements in the predi- 
cation, readily lends itself to the expression of images with complex 
terms. Many examples have already occurred, especially in the dis- 
cussion of time elements. Because both the verb and its subject and 


43 Perseverance, lines 9-10. The understood subject of the infinitive is “God.” 
44 The Church-Porch, line 76. 

45 Tbid., lines 454-455. 

46 The Sacrifice, line 217. 

47 The Search, lines 17-19. 
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object may be compound, it readily lends itself also to the expression 
of images with compound terms. 


Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpinne, or wrench from giving all their due.** 


Because it is the most dynamic part of speech and because it offers 
one of the most compact ways of expressing a metaphor, the trans- 
ferred verb is capable of great poetic force; and Herbert’s extensive 
use of it is probably responsible in part for the impression of energy 
which his style produces. 

The most conspicuous images are likely to be those in which the 
transferred verb is highly specific. 


Blessed be God, whose love it was 
To double-moat thee with his grace. .. . #9 


From this the images range in conspicuousness all the way to the 
“sunken” type produced by definitely ambiguous verbs of the sort 
illustrated in the discussion of time. In this, as in most other respects, 
the flexibility and versatility of this type of fusion are very striking. 


Albright College 


48 Constancie, lines 4-5. 
49 The British Church, lines 28-29. 

















COMMON ELEMENTS IN WORDSWORTH’S “PREFACE” 
AND SHELLEY’S DEFENCE OF POETRY 


By B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


In his recent elaborate study of Shelley, Professor Newman I. 
White’ follows previous critics* in virtually ignoring the question of 
Shelley’s possible indebtedness to Wordsworth’s theory of poetry. 
Though admitting “some relationship” between Shelley’s Defence 
and Wordsworth’s “Preface,” Professor White gives much more 
space to analogous arguments in Sidney than to the views of Shelley’s 
older contemporary. This persistent neglect of Wordsworth in the 
study of Shelley’s essay seems strange. It is true that we have in 
Shelley’s letters no tangible reference to Wordsworth’s “Preface,” 
but neither is it certain that Shelley came fresh from the reading of 
Sidney to the composition of his own essay.’ Nevertheless, it is 
hardly conceivable that in 1821 Shelley was ignorant of a critical 
document well advertised by twenty years of ridicule and controversy. 
Of Shelley’s general knowledge of Wordsworth’s poetry there is 
ample evidence,* much of it conveniently indexed by Professor 
White. Even if it could be proved, however, that Shelley was igno- 
rant of Wordsworth’s famous essay, it would still be of interest to 
characterize the chief similarities. This is what I wish to do in the 
present paper, without insisting too narrowly on detailed “influence.” 


1 Shelley (New York, 1940), 2 vols. The discussion of Shelley’s Defence 
occurs in II, 270-81. 

2 Professor A. S. Cook’s edition of Shelley’s Defence of Poetry (Boston, 
1890) gave a detailed comparison with Sidney’s essay, but said nothing of a 
possible indebtedness to Wordsworth. Professor A. C. Bradley, “Shelley’s View 
of Poetry,” Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1909), p. 152, remarks: “It 
appears to owe very little either to Wordsworth’s Prefaces or to Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria.” Some years later Professor R. M. Alden, “The Romantic 
Defence of Poetry,” Schelling Anniversary Papers (New York, 1923), p. 32, 
states the same view. Professor W. E. Peck, Shelley, His Life and Work 
(Boston, 1927), II, 203, finds it “obvious . . . that Shelley owed something to 
Coleridge’s doctrine, enunciated in the Biographia Literaria, that poetry must 
produce pleasure to the reader; and to Wordsworth’s insistence that the primi- 
tive language of the plain people is the very stuff of which poetry is made.” 
These varying judgments are given without the support of detailed examination 
of the texts. 

3“Shelley’s reading of the Apologie of Sidney at this time is not directly 
demonstrable, but Mary’s journal shows that she was reading it (alone or with 
Shelley) and the general similarity of the two essays on many points argues 
that Shelley was reading it also” (White, op. cit., II, 609, n. 38). 

4 Without claiming direct influence, F. A. Pottle pointed out some striking 
verbal parallels between Wordsworth’s sonnet beginning “I drop my pen,” and 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind.” TLS, June 20, 1936, p. 523. 
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A casual reading of the “Preface” and the Defence does not lead 
one to suspect a great deal in common. The aims are different : Words- 
worth wishes to justify a particular kind of poetry; Shelley attempts 
a defense of poetry in general, indeed of the artistic principle itself. 
Yet in elaborating his argument, Wordsworth, no less than Shelley, 
is forced back to fundamental definition and description of the nature 
of poetry. In spite of such topics as Wordsworth’s long discussion 
of diction and Shelley’s treatment of European drama—neither of 
which is paralleled in the other essay—something like half of each 
work overlaps the other in general topic. It is true, however, that 
where the topic is the same the essays show little verbal similarity. For 
this reason it will be advantageous first to enumerate these general 
points of agreement, arranging them not in the order of either text, 
but in accordance with their bearing on the nature of poetry. After 
this brief résumé, it will be easier to compare the detailed statements 
involved. 

Both Shelley and Wordsworth agree in conceiving the poet as a 
man differing from other men only by possessing a greater degree of 
sensibility. This is a natural idea for men whose revolutionary sym- 
pathies with the common man are central in their thought. Since they 
admit this community of nature between the poet and mankind, they 
recognize that vital poetry must be rooted deeply in the life of 
mankind ; poetry is not the property of cults. Since the poet bases his 
work on the life common to mankind, it is inevitable that he should 
emphasize the element of feeling, for feeling is the tie that binds 
mankind together. The feeling associated with actual experience is 
most valid, and truth to it is the proper purpose of poetry. Both 
Shelley and Wordsworth represent the mechanical elements of 
composition as definite obstacles, and emphasize the necessity of in- 
spiration. The importance of feeling, too, leads both poets to regard 
the sharp demarcation between poetry and prose as misleading. 
Meter, they think, is a good medium for poetic feeling; it is by no 
means a necessary medium, but justifies itself by increasing pleasure. 
Pleasure itself is the necessary accompaniment of poetry, and one of 
the richest sources of pleasure is the discovery of new similarities 
and the identification of ourselves with the external—that is to say, 
the exercise of the imagination. Since our sensitiveness to pleasure 
underlies our sympathies and therefore our ethical beliefs, poetry 
has in the deepest sense a moral significance. Both Shelley and 
Wordsworth feel that this moral significance gives poetry a dignity 
and solidity which is valuable; they do not apologize for it. Yet 
they see that poetry can provide only the feeling basic to a moral 
code, never the code itself. This philosophical character of poetry, 
its concern with the fundamental values of life, gives to poetry an 
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importance greater than science can have. “Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge,” says Wordsworth; “It is at once 
the centre and circumference of knowledge,” says Shelley. 

To recapitulate by phrases, there is essential agreement on the 
relationship of the poet to the common man; the paramount im- 
portance of feeling; the discounting of the distinction between 
poetry and prose; the necessary accompaniment of pleasure; the 
peculiar richness of imaginative pleasure; the philosophically moral 
character of poetry; and the superiority of poetry to knowledge or 
science. If it is objected that such points are the commonplaces of 
romantic criticism, one need only recall Coleridge, Byron, Scott, and 
Keats ; not one of them would have signed such a credo without im- 
portant reservations. Such agreement as might be found in the 
critical writing of Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Hunt is largely 
due to their sympathy with Wordsworth, and strengthens rather 
than weakens the possibility of Wordsworthian influence on Shelley. 


Let us now turn to the specific phrases in which these general 
agreements are expressed. Hardly any of Wordsworth’s comments 
are better remembered than his definition of the poet as “a man 
speaking to men,” a man of “more lively sensibility, more enthusi- 
asm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature 
and a more comprehensive soul than are supposed to be common 
among mankind.”* Shelley, characteristically choosing superlatives, 
announces that “Those in whom this faculty of approximation to 
the beautiful exists in excess are poets, in the most universal sense 
of the word ....” This rather abstract description is clarified by two 
remarks near the end of the Defence. “A poet,” says Shelley, “as he 
is the author to others of the highest wisdom, pleasure, virtue and 
glory, so he ought personally to be the happiest, the best, the 
wisest, and the most illustrious of men.” Again, we find Shelley 
referring to the poet as “more delicately organized than other men 
and sensible to pain and pleasure, both his own and that of others, 
in a degree unknown to them... .”* To twentieth-century theor- 
ists these assertions of Wordsworth and Shelley may seem obvious 
and by no means adequate. Yet in both poets there is clearly evi- 
dent a desire to emphasize their kinship with other men, and to ac- 
count for differences in the simple terms of degree. 

Highly endowed as the poet is, however, both writers see him as 
the struggling servant of the feelings which constitute his primary 


5“Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800,” Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed. 
Nowell C. Smith (London, 1905), p. 23. 

6“A Defence of Poetry,” Shelley's Literary and Philosophical Criticism, ed. 
John Shawcross (London, 1909), pp. 123, 156, 157. 
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subject. After speaking of the faculty of imagination, Wordsworth 
says: 

But whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose even the greatest Poet 
to possess, there cannot be a doubt that the language which it will suggest to him, 
must often, in liveliness and truth, fall short of that which is uttered by men 
in real life, under the actual pressure of those passions, certain shadows of which 
the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced, in himself . . . it is obvious that 
while he describes and imitates passions, his employment is in some degree me- 
chanical, compared with the freedom and power of real and substantial action 
and suffering.” 


This distrust of the finished poem in comparison with the feelings 
it mirrors, is metaphorically expressed by Shelley: 


. .. the mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like 
an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness . . . when composition 
begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and the most glorious poetry that 
has ever been communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
original conceptions of the poet.® 


The approach to the idea is different, of course; Wordsworth has 
been talking about the observation of “real life’ around him, while 
Shelley is thinking of introspective experience, or inspiration. In 
both, however, the loyalty to experience is supreme; this contrasts 
sharply with the theory of poetry as mere ornament, the search for 
“gaudy and inane phraseology” which both abjured. Also, feeling 
rather than reason is assumed to be the voice of God. 

It is this emphasis on feeling which leads both poets to reject the 
conventional distinction between poetry and prose. “It may be safely 
affirmed,” says Wordsworth, “that there neither is, nor can be, 
any essential difference between the language of prose and metrical 
composition.” From this specific point of language he comes at the 
end of the paragraph to the more general conclusion that the “same 
human blood circulates through the veins of them both.” Shelley in- 
sists as clearly that the “popular division into prose and verse is inad- 
missible in accurate philosophy” ; and a little later that the “distinction 
between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error.”’® There are 
small differences of phrasing, but both writers are agreed in pre- 
ferring the spirit to the form as the essential basis of distinction. 
Reason or science is the real antithesis to the poetic spirit. Meter 
they both commend, not as an end in itself, but as a means to 

7 Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

8 Op. cit., p. 153. 

® Op. cit., pp. 20-21. In his note on this passage, Wordsworth suggests that 
the antithesis of poetry and science on the one hand, and the antithesis of 
prose and meter on the other, would represent clearer distinctions than the 
common use of prose and poetry as opposites. 


10 Op. cit., pp. 126-27. 
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heightened pleasure.’* Pleasure, philosophically conceived, both 
Wordsworth and Shelley regard as the true end of poetry. The poet, 
says Wordsworth, “writes under one restriction only, namely, the 
necessity of giving immediate pleasure to a human Being possessed 
of that information which may be expected of him, not as a lawyer, 
a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, or a natural philosopher, 
but as a Man.” This he goes on to defend as far from degrading to 
poetry: “it is a homage paid to the native and naked dignity of man, 
to the grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which he knows, 
and feels, and lives, and moves.’’? Shelley, too, recognizes that 
“poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure,” and he develops the 
relationship of our ideas of pleasure to basic concepts of good and 
evil. Therefore, he concludes, the “production and assurance of 
pleasure in this highest sense is true utility.”** The term pleasure 
receives a deeper connotation in both essays from the recognition 
that ideas of pain are frequently mingled with it. Wordsworth refers 
to the “complex feeling of delight” communicated by poetry as “of 
the most important use in tempering the painful feelings always 
found intermingled with powerful descriptions of the deeper pas- 
sions.”** Shelley finds that poetry “marries exultation and horror, 
grief and pleasure, eternity and change; it subdues to union under 
its light yoke, all irreconcilable things.”** Such a conception of 
poetic pleasure widens the poet’s responsibilities and deepens his 
authority. 

The enrichment of pleasure through new imaginative combinations 
is the special achievement of poetry. In describing the situations 
of common life, says Wordsworth, he has tried “to throw over 
them a certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect.’’* Shelley de- 
scribes the imaginative method of poetry in very similar terms: 
poetry, he says, “awakens and enlarges the mind itself by rencer- 
ing it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended combinations of 
thought. Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the world, 
and makes familiar objects be as if they were not familiar... .”"" 


11 Compare Shelley’s introductory distinction between reason and imagina- 
tion, ep. cit., p. 120, and Wordsworth’s contrast of poetry and science, op. cit., 
p. 27. Meter, says Wordsworth, is “superadded” to the other pleasures of his 
poetry (op. cit., p. 31). Shelley regards meter as only one form of the rhythm 
which expresses the harmony of thought (oP. cit., p. 127). 

12 Op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

13 Op. cit., pp. 129, 150. 

14 Op. cit., p. 35. 

15 Op. cit., p. 155. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
17 Op. cit., p. 131. 
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In another passage Shelley seems to echo Wordsworth’s use of the 
phrase “colouring of imagination.” After speaking of the delights of 
imaginative experience, Shelley adds that poets “can color all they 
combine with the evanescent hues of this ethereal world.’"* Words- 
worth and Shelley further agree that in one aspect the imagination 
enables the poet to “identify” himself with the world outside him- 
self. It will be, says Wordsworth, the “wish of the Poet to bring his 
feelings near to those of the persons whose feelings he describes, 
nay, for short spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself slip into an 
entire delusion, and even confound and identify his own feelings 
with theirs ... .”*® Without the dubious qualification of “delusion,” 
Shelley boldly announces that the “great secret of morals is love; 
or a going out of our own nature, and an identification with the 
beautiful which exists in thought, action, or person not our own.””° 

It is, naturally, this imaginative sympathy or insight which gives 
to poetry its true ethical importance, In the lyrical ballads, Words- 
worth says, the “feeling therein developed gives importance to the 
action and situation, and not the action and situation to the feeling.” 
This idea is of general importance, he believes: 


For the human mind is capable of being excited without the application of gross 
and violent stimulants; and he must have a very faint perception of its beauty 
and dignity who does not know this, and who does not further know, that one 
being is elevated above another, in proportion as he possesses this capability. 
It has therefore appeared to me, that to endeavour to produce or enlarge this 
capability is one of the best services in which, at any period, a Writer can be 
engaged. . . .21 


Shelley, with greater directness, illustrates his statement that the 
“great secret of morals is love” by saying that 


A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he 
must put himself in the place of another and of many others; the pains and 
pleasures of his species must become his own. The great instrument of moral 
good is the imagination; and poetry administers to the effect by acting upon 
the cause.2? 


It is the immense power latent in men’s imaginations, resting on 
the authority of feeling and the deep satisfaction of poetic pleasure, 
which impresses both Wordsworth and Shelley. As ardent social 
theorists, they are interested in the ethical effects which poetry 
might have in a world whose ills they keenly felt. In their exalta- 
tion of poetry above other concerns of the human mind, however, 


18 Op. cit., p. 154. 
19 Op. cit., p. 24. 

20 Op. cit., p. 131. 
21 Op. cit., p. 16. 
22 Op. cit., p. 131. 
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they come back to poetry not as a means, but as an end in itself. 
“Poetry,” says Wordsworth, “is the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in the count- 
enance of all science’; and a few sentences later, “Poetry is the 
first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the mind of 
man.”** In a similar vein of eulogy Shelley exclaims, “Poetry is in- 
deed something divine. It is at once the centre and circumference of 
knowledge; it is that which comprehends all science, and that to 
which all science must be referred.’’** It is of interest that each poet, 
in his most sweeping claims for his art, should be concerned with 
the antithesis between poetry and science. 


The passages cited in illustration of ideas common to the two 
essays are almost wholly free from striking verbal parallels; only 
three or four usages are even suggestive of Shelley’s immediate 
indebtedness to Wordsworth: the “colouring” of imagination over 
the “familiar” or “ordinary”; the “identification” of poet with the 
world outside; the similar antitheses of poetry and science. Nor is 
one greatly impressed by scattered correspondences, separately con- 
sidered, for all of these ideas were in some form common coin 
in the romantic generation. The combination of all these ideas in 
each essay does, however, argue a stronger relationship than has 
heretofore been admitted or emphasized. But if direct indebtedness 
is doubted, agreement on such important ideas remains an interest- 
ing circumstance in romantic critical theory; a circumstance more 
significant than Shelley’s accepted indebtedness to Sidney’s six- 
teenth-century Defence. The obvious and spectacular differences be- 
tween Shelley and Wordsworth have long been stressed. It would 
be well to see them against the background of substantial agreement 
on the nature of poetry. 


State College of Washington 


23 Op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
24 Op. cit., p. 152. 











TWO GERMAN TRANSLATIONS 
OF LOUIZE LABE’S SECOND SONNET 


By Ernst Rose 


After centuries of comparative oblivion, modern times have wit- 
nessed quite a reawakening of interest in the French Renaissance 
poet Louize Labé (1526-66). Of all the romantic and scholarly 
descriptions of her life, of the various renderings and studies of her 
poetry, the German translation by Rainer Maria Rilke has evoked 
the widest comment. Die Vierundzwanzig Sonette der Louize Labé 
Lyoneserin. 1555. Ubertragen von Rainer Maria Rilke appeared 
first in 1918' and since then have found the most divergent critical 
judgment. In a very clear article, Lotte Cleve? has apparently suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the outspokenly Rilkean character of this 
translation which, according to her, can scarcely be classified as 
faithful to the original. Yet Paul Zech* has thought more highly of 
the sympathetic reflection which this “extraordinary” woman has 
found in the mirror of Rilke’s temperament, and Norbert Fuerst* 
more recently has called the translation “the ideal version, in which 
nothing has been lost and nothing has been falsified, in which 
everything has a new freshness, a new youth. One could say, they 
are an apparition of the original with nothing added but the glory 
of resurrection.” 

In view of these inconclusive results of previous scholarship, 
a new discussion of Rilke’s translation has become necessary and 
shall here be attempted from an at least partly new angle. We shall 
concentrate our attention on Louize Labé’s second sonnet which 
happens to have been translated not only by Rilke, but also by the 
scarcely less gifted German poet, Rudolf G. Binding.* This affords 
~1C§. Die Vierundswansig Sonette der Louwize Labé Lyoneserin. 1555. 
Ubertragen von Rainer Maria Rilke, “Insel-Biicherei,” vol. 222 (Leipzig, 
1918). The first of Rilke’s translations from the sonnets of Louize Labé ap- 
peared in 1911 in the Almanach der Wiener Werkstéatte, published by the 
Rosenbaum brothers in Vienna. The second sonnet was first printed in 1917, 
in the Insel-Almanach auf das Jahr 1918. Cf. Fritz Adolf Hiinich, Rilke- 
Bibliographie I (Leipzig, 1935). For the external history of Rilke’s translation 
compare his Briefe an seinen Verleger 1906-26 (Leipzig, 1936), 173-174, 213. 

2 Cf. Lotte Cleve, “Die Sonette der Louize Labé und ihre Ubertragungen 
von Rainer Maria Rilke,” Die Neueren Sprachen, XLII (1934). 548-58. 

3 Cf. Paul Zech, Rainer Maria Rilke (Dresden [1930]), pp. 166-169. 

4Norbert Fuerst, “Rilke’s Translations of English, French, and Italian 
Sonnets,” Studies in Philology, XXXIX (1942), 130-42. The passage quoted 
is to be found on p. 141. 

5A third translation is contained in Sophie Jacot des Combes’ Neue 


Gedichte und Ubertragungen (Ziirich, 1924). It was not available to the author 
of this article. 
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us an unusual opportunity for minute observation and objective 
comparison. 


I 


Louize Labé’s own position in French literature is not always 
readily understood. She is generally characterized as an important 
representative of the Lyonnaise group of poets whose achievement 
has been the introduction of forms and thoughts of the Italian 
Renaissance into French literature. But it is not always realized 
to what extent these forms and thoughts had crystallized into the 
two systems of Petrarchism and Platonism, and Louize Labé is 
frequently described as much more original and independent than 
she was. 

Petrarchism® can be described as the lyrical fashion of Western 
Europe introduced by the first Italian followers of Petrarch and 
which became the standard of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Like the previous lyrical system of the troubadours, it com- 
prised a definite pattern of attitudes and stylistic devices. In 
Petrarchist poetry, the beloved is always cruel and inexorable, the 
lover always wooing, pining, and complaining. The lover’s psycho- 
logical situation is broadly exposed and described by antithetical 
rhetorics as a situation of incurable sickness from which no escape 
is possible. The circle of poetic motives is comparatively narrow 
and is represented by definite formulas, which are rigidly fixed, 
down to the individual metaphors. This combination of prescribed 
psychological attitudes and prescribed stylistic devices produces a 
distinct literary pose in which the individual poetic experience no 
longer plays an important or decisive role. 

The same holds true of the other international literary fashion 
of the Renaissance and Baroque periods, Platonism.* The Plato- 
nists tended to make of love a purely spiritual affair. They main- 
tained that true beauty could exist only in the world of the soul. 
And this idea was also expressed by a number of conventional meta- 
phors culled from the dialogues of Plato. 

Like most of the other poets of the French South, Louize Labé 
was only superficially influenced by Platonism. To be sure, the ideal 


6 The following is based on the introduction to Hans Pyritz’s monograph 
Paul Flemings deutsche Liebeslyrik (“Palaestra,” vol. 180. Leipzig, 1932), 
and on Richard Alewyn’s excellent review of it in Deutsche Literatur 
Zeitung, LIV (1933), columns 924-932. Cf. also Joseph Vianey, Le Pétrar- 
quisme en France au XVI¢ siécle (Montpellier, 1909). 

7 Cf. Abel LeFranc, “Le Platonisme et la Littérature en France a l’Epoque 
de la Renaissance (1500-1550),” Grands Ecrivains Francais de la Renaissance 
(Paris, 1914), pp. 63-137, and Fritz Neubert, “Antikes Geistesgut in der 
franzosischen Literatur seit der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch fir Philologie, 
herausgegeben von V. Klemperer und E. Lerch, I (1925), 300-332. 
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of purely spiritual love is glorified in at least some of her poems. 
But usually the Petrarchist motives of passionate longing and of 
outspoken sensual love break through, and at times she is even led 
to involuntarily strong expressions. But these definite traces of 
passion and warm feeling should not tempt an intelligent critic to 
make Louise Labé into a modern independent individual and to 
ascribe to her a singularity of experience. Deductions about her 
private life are founded entirely on gossip and on literary homages 
paid to her by other poets, and the learned theses* which have ven- 
tured into them, all appear to have stretched a point. A conservative 
scholar will beware of their highly hypothetical conjectures and 
confine himself to the printed words of the poetess herself.° 


II 


Louize Labé’s second sonnet’® is one of those that most clearly 
demonstrate her poetry to have been of Petrarchist character : 


O beaus yeus bruns, 6 regars destournez. 
O chaus soupirs, 6 larmes espandues. 

O noires nuits vainement atendues 

O iours luisans vainement retournez : 


O tristes pleins, 6 desirs obstinez, 

O tems perdu, 6 peines despendues, 
O mile morts en mile rets tendues, 
O pires maus contre moy destinez. 


8 Notably Dorothy O’Connor’s thesis Louise Labé (Paris, 1926). Cf. also 
Albert Baur, Maurice Scéve et la Renaissance Lyonnaise (Paris, 1906), pp. 
82-83. 

®On the whole, my estimate of Louize Labé’s poetry has been able to 
follow Heinrich Morf’s estimate in his Geschichte der franzdsichen Literatur 
im Zeitalter der Renaissance (StraBburg, 1914), pp. 66-67. Useful material 
I have also found in Fritz Neubert’s contributions in Jahrbuch fiir Philologie, 
I (cf. note 7), and in Klemperer, Hatzfeld, Neubert, Die romanischen Lite,a- 
tures von der Renaissance bis zur franzdsichen Revolution (in O. Walzel’s 
“Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft.” Wildpark-Potsdam, s.a.), pp. 253-254. 
A good special treatment is Anna Elfert’s dissertation Die Dichtung der 
Louise Labé (Minster, 1935) ; she overplays, though, the “elementary” force 
of the poet’s passion. This is also frequently done by French critics; for 
examples cf. the theses quoted in note 8. The latest German treatment by 
Walter Monch tends in the same direction; cf. his Frankreichs Literatur im 
XVI. Jahrhundert. Eine nationalpolitische Geistesgeschichte der franzdsischen 
Renaissance (“GrundriB der romanischen Philologie,” Neue Folge. Berlin, 
1938), pp. 71, 141. For more conservative French estimates, cf. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, Histoire de la littérature francaise classique, | (Paris, 1904), 255, 
and Pierre de Nolhac in Joseph Bédier et Paul Hazard, Histoire de la 
Littérature Francaise Illustrée, 1 (Paris, 1923), 171. 

10 The text is here given according to Louise Labé’s Oeuvres, publiées par 
Charles Boy (Paris, 1887), p. 94, which is a facsimile reprint of her works, 
published at Lyon in 1556. This small reprint had probably also been acquired 
by Rilke. 
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O ris, 6 front, cheueus, bras, mains & doits: 
O lut pleintif, viole, archet & vois: 
Tant de flambeaus pour ardre une femmelle! 


De toy me plein, que tant de feus portant 
En tant d’endrois d’iceus mon coeur tatant, 
N’en est sur toy volé quelque estincelle. 


Here predominate not the lofty sentiments, as with the true 
Platonists, but the elements of sensuous passion, and these are pre- 
sented in a rigid intellectual form. In regard to this sonnet one 
could almost speak of an intellectual passion. The whole structure 
of the poem is centered around the antithetic contrast between the 
cruel, unfeeling beloved and the vainly longing lover who spends 
her days and nights in sighing and weeping. Of course, the beloved 
here is a man, and the lover a woman. But this reversal of the situa- 
tion described in Petrarch’s sonnets was nothing new and had 
already been introduced by Veronica Gambara (1485-1550), one 
of the originators of the new literary style. As with most Petrarchist 
poems, the accent in this sonnet also is on the lover. Her condition 
is described in every detail, and the details are worked out with 
rhetorical exactness. Each of the two quartets is divided into two 
halves. Each of the first halves is subdivided into four parts by iden- 
tical strong caesuras. And each of the divisions and subdivisions 
is introduced by an 6. The subdivisions of the first halves run paral- 
lel, as, for instance, in verse one, where yeus and regars stand for 
almost the same thing, though the second half of the verse is 
stronger and more to the point. Similarly, there is a higher degree 
of expression in the second halves of the second, fifth, and sixth 
verses. The second halves of the quartets themselves contain a 
similar contrast only expressed by longer units. Here the noires 
nuits of the third verse are contrasted with the iours luisans of the 
fourth, and the mile morts of the present situation described in the 
seventh verse are taken up in a stronger key by the imminent pires 
maus of the eighth. 

In the tercets the contrast is even stronger. The first of them 
sketches the attractiveness of the beloved whose cruelty has already 
transpired in the quartets. He is described by a rather detailed 
enumeration of his physical parts (in verse nine) and of his social 
charms (in verse ten), and these elements of attractiveness are then 
summarized in the last verse of the first tercet (verse eleven). The 
theme of this first tercet, of course, is the opposite of the theme of 
the quartets. But the contrast is partly softened by formal means 
in order to avoid a disruption of the structure of the whole poem. 
The twelve 6’s of the quartets are followed by three more 6’s in 
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the first tercet, and the method of enumeration too is continued, 
though in a more abrupt manner. 

The second tercet then contrasts with the beloved’s attractions 
(expressed in the first tercet) his haughty indifference to the feel- 
ings of the lover. This indifference, which is also the cause of the 
hopeless situation described in the quartets, is finally summarized 
by an impressive Petrarchist metaphor of the strongest possible 
persuasion. This metaphor is taken from the same realm of fire as 
the corresponding imagery in verses eleven, twelve, and thirteen. 
So the unity of the tercets, in spite of their contrast, is also well 
preserved. The metaphor itself is not hyperbolic and thus fits into 
the character of the whole passion finding expression in this sonnet, 
a passion that in spite of its violence is guided by strong reason 
and is capable of intellectual refinement." 


Ill 


Regardless of any other liberties it might have taken, an acceptable 
German translation ought to have done justice to the intellectual 
character of the passion expressed in Louize Labé’s second sonnet, 
and ought to have preserved its main structural elements. But has 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s translation’* met these primary requirements ? 
Let us compare it with the original: 


O braune Augen, Blicke weggekehrt, 
Verseufzte Luft, o Tranen hingegossen, 
Nachte, ersehnt und dann umsonst verflossen, 
und Tage, strahlend, aber ohne Wert. 


O Klagen, Sehnsucht, die nicht nachgibt, Zeit, 
mit Qual vertan und nie mehr zu ersetzen, 
und tausend Tode rings in tausend Netzen 
und alle Ubel wider mich bereit. 


Stirn, Haar und Lacheln, Arme, Hande, Finger, 
Geige, die aufklagt, Bogen, Stimme,—ach : 
ein brennlich Weib und lauter Flammen-Schwinger. 


Der diese Feuer hat, dir trag ichs nach, 
daB du mir so ans Herz gewollt mit allen, 
und ist kein Funken auf dich selbst gefallen. 


Here, instead of the fifteen 6’s of the original, we have only 
three, and even these are not distributed in anything like an equal 


11 That Louize Labé’s second sonnet completely fulfilled the requirements 
of contemporary taste is also proved by the fact that Olivier de Magny took 
over her octet in nr. 55 of his Soupirs (1557). Cf. C. Boy’s edition of L. 
Labé’s Oeuvres, pp. 191-192. Such plagiarism in Baroque poetry was entirely 
permissible and quite usual, and ought not to be construed as proving a more 
intimate relation between de Magny and our poetess. 

12 Die 24 Sonette der L. Labé, etc., 5. 
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arrangement. Still worse is the disruption of the contrasts as far 
as they are expressed by metrical means. Nothing in Louize Labé’s 
sonnet corresponds to the enjambement connecting Rilke’s fifth and 
sixth verses. And Rilke’s caesuras in the second, third, fifth, and 
sixth verses are also much weaker than those of Louize Labé. Even 
the rhyme scheme of the French poet has not escaped major altera- 
tions. Rilke’s quartets show four rhymes for Louize Labé’s two and 
thus frankly give up the traditional character of the sonnet form. 
The change of the rhyme scheme ccd eed of the original tercets into 
Rilke’s efe fgg is perhaps less significant, although it weakens the 
formal contrast between the two tercets.*® 

As a result of these changes, the structure of the whole sonnet 
is destroyed, and its intellectual character has disappeared. In its 
stead we have the irregular oscillations of a nervous emotion, which 
occasionally disrupt the smooth flow of the form. Not even the 
expression of Louize Labé’s feeling in the form of an exclamation 
has been preserved. 

Rilke’s interpretations of individual phrases often point in the 
same direction. Where Louize Labé has a definite relation between 
nouns and adjectives, Rilke upsets the balance by leaving out adjec- 
tives and substituting for them nominal or verbal terms.** Thus the 
contrast between the black nights and the shining days has been 
weakened by the omission of noires. The contrast between atendues 
(line 3) and retournez (line 4) has been rendered by one participle 
and one noun which, moreover, is not an adequate translation. In 
the second quartet, tristes and tendues have not been translated, 
while obstinez and despendues have changed into verbs. In the 
tercets, pleintif and plein have likewise become verbal expressions ; 
lut has been omitted, to avoid a rhetorical enumeration. 

In other ways formal contrasts have been weakened by the ren- 
dering of the two vainements in the first quartet by only one umsonst. 
In the eighth verse of Louize Labé pires maus not only takes up 
mile morts, but also increases it in degree; Rilke has alle Ubel 
instead of a more correct schlimmre Ubel. Thus, the regular rhetor- 
ical contrasts of the French sonnet are superseded by a more spas- 
modic flow of feeling. Rilke’s verses acquire an emotional character 
totally different from Louize Labé’s. Reason with him no longer 
governs this emotion. 

In the unexpected ach in Rilke’s first tercet this emotional char- 
acter clearly comes out. It is checked only by a certain preciousness 


18 According to Fr. Adler, “Die italienischen Strophen im Deutschen,” 
Literarisches Echo, XII (1910), columns 1133-1138, such a rhyme scheme in 
the tercets destroys the peculiar sonnet character, at least for the German ear. 

14 Cf. Cleve, loc. cit., 551. 
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which again has no counterpart in the original. Where Louize Labé 
employs simple, strong adjectives and participles, Rilke has choice 
words like verseufzt, hingegossen, brennlich. These words translate 
a Renaissance poem into a Baroque key and make Louize Labé’s 
simple, strong reason appear forced and strained. In the same direc- . 
tion points the questionable translation of the simple flambeaus by 
the complicated image Flammen-Schwinger.** 

All these changes, however, flow quite logically from Rilke’s 
basic misconception of the French Renaissance poet. At the end of 
Die Aufzeichnungen des Malie Laurids Brigge (1904-10),?* he 
ranked her among the loving women who forget the real object of 
their love and are satisfied by the attitude of unfulfilled love itself. 
But he overlooked that, with Louize Labé, this satisfaction ex- 
pressed itself primarily by formal means. For him she was a time- 
less type, and he considered it unimportant that she belonged to 
the Renaissance; so he simply bridged the distance by making her 
his own." In this translation also, Rilke can hardly be called a born 
translator who forgets himself in favor of the foreign poet he 
translates.'* His translation is definitely “rilkisch.”"* It cannot even 
be called an “Ubertragung.” 


IV 


Is Rudolf G. Binding’s translation” to be preferred to Rilke’s? 
His version reads: 


15 Cleve, loc. cit., 554, points out that Louize Labé here has consciously 
used a classical formula which Rilke has not rendered at all. 

16 Cf. Ausgewahlte Werke (Leipzig, 1938), Ii, 193-194. See also Rilke’s 
letter to Annette Kolb of January 23, 1912, in Briefe aus den Jahren 1907- 
1914 (Leipzig, 1933), p. 176, and Lou Andreas-Salomé, R. M. Rilke (Leipzig, 
1928), pp. 60-61. 

17 Cf. Cleve, loc. cit., 555. See also Hartmann Goertz, Frankreich und das 
Erlebnis der Form im Werke R. M. Rilke’s (Stuttgart, 1932), pp. 121 ff., and 
Marga Bauer, R. M. Rilke in Frankreich, “Sprache und Dichtung,” 49 (Bern, 
1931), 41. Rilke himself in his letter to Marie Josephe von Hoesch of 
December 19, 1917, exclaims: “Uber 400 Jahre! So wesentlich wahr ist die 
Frau in ihrem eigensten, unverbriichlichen Gelbiet.” Cf. Briefe aus den Jahren 
1914-1921 (Leipzig, 1937), p. 172. 

18 This is the assertion of Fritz Strich, “Rainer Maria Rilke,” in his 
Dichtung und Zivilisation (Minchen, 1928), p. 159. Otherwise his essay 
deserves special mention as one of the most adequate introductions into 
Rilke’s poetry. In an even more uncritical way, the same assertion is made 
by Gert Bucheit, Rainer Maria Rilke (Zurich, 1928), p. 171, in spite of the 
fact that he knows Binding’s version and attempts to compare it with Rilke’s 
own. 

19 This is also the conclusion of Anna Elfert, Die Dichtung der Louise Labé 
(Diss., Minster, 1935), pp. 62-63, and of E. M. Butler, R. M. Rilke (New 
York, 1941), p. 244. 

20Cf. Rudolf G. Binding, Gedichte/ Reitvorschrift fiir eime Geliebte 
(“Gesammeltes Werk,” II. Potsdam, 1937), 271. The translation was prob- 
ably made after 1920, i.e., after the appearance of Rilke’s version. 
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O braune Augen, Blicke abgewendet, 

O heiBe Seufzer, o vergossene Tranen. 
O dunkle Nachte hingebracht in Sehnen, 
O lichte Tage nutzlos hinverschwendet ; 


O Traurigkeit, o endloses Begehren, 

O Stunden die vertan, wehes Entsetzen, 

O tausend Tode rings in tausend Netzen, 

O schlimmere Qualen noch mich zu verzehren. 


O Lacheln, Stirn, Haar, Hande—mich verziickend ; 
O Stimme, Laute, Geige—mich beriickend : 
So viele Flammen fiir ein schmelzend Weib! 


Dich klag ich an, der du die Feuer fachtest, 
Mit Brand und Brand mir nach dem Herzen trachtest : 
Kein Funke fiel davon auf deinen Leib. 


There can hardly be any doubt that this translation is closer to 
the original than the previous one. The exclamatory character of 
the sonnet has been preserved; of the fifteen 6’s of Louize Labé we 
still find twelve. There are no weakening enjambements, and the 
caesuras of the original have been more closely followed. The formal 
contrast between the first and second halves of the French quartets 
also comes out better in Binding’s version, although the contrast is 
not so strong as in the original. The rhyme scheme of the tercets 
likewise has been kept. In addition, the balance of nouns and adjec- 
tives has not been visibly upset, and the two translation errors of 
Rilke in lines eight and eleven have been avoided. Precious expres- 
sions are likewise absent. As a result Binding’s rendering is generally 
more correct and preserves pretty well the intellectual structure of 
the French sonnet. 

Still, even this translation has its shortcomings. In the quartets, 
for example, we find four rhymes for Louize’s two, although Bind- 
ing’s rhymes are at least assonant and represent a definite improve- 
ment over Rilke’s dissonant rhyme syllables. An inharmonious 
caesura occurs in line 6; also, the two vainements in lines 3 and 4 
have been translated by only one nutzlos, although Binding has a 
better grasp of the parallelism of these lines ; his translation, though 
by no means literal, essentially preserves their spirit. In line 5, his 
Traurigkeit for tristes pleins is no improvement over Rilke’s Klagen, 
although the second half of the line definitely is. Binding’s and 
Rilke’s seventh lines are almost identical, while in line 8 Binding 
has only a slightly better version for destinez. 

In the tercets, Binding has not, like Rilke, omitted the Jut, and 
has avoided the uncalled-for ach. His translation of the antique 
imagery in line 11 is more correct, although schmelzend Weib is only 
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a scant improvement over brennlich Weib. The second tercet of 
Binding’s, however, is far superior to that of Rilke. Not only is it 
more literal than that of the Austrian poet, but it also preserves the 
essential force of the original. 

Binding thereby proves that he has understood the simple strength. 
of Louize Labé’s passion better than his predecessor. The women 
characters in his narratives also often show an intellectual strength 
and a manly determination quite incompatible with sentimentalizing 
ideas about women in general. More than once this brings them 
close to the Renaissance type of woman, and Binding therefore must 
not have found it difficult to understand the poetess fron. Lyons. 
In addition his whole work betrays a keen appreciation of the struc- 
tural rigidity of Renaissance style, and one is therefore not aston- 
ished at Binding’s ability to do justice to a sonnet of the French 
Renaissance. Although even his translation betrays a certain modern 
loosening of contour, it still is faithful enough to the essential 
features of the original to be accepted as a free “Ubertragung.” 

Rilke’s translation, on the other hand, reveals more about the 
translator than about his model. It characterizes a poet deeply per- 
turbed by the discordances of life and desperately striving for har- 
mony. This brought him closer to the Baroque type of feeling which, 
however, was not entirely foreign also to Binding. In Rilke’s style 
this led to a prevalence of undertones and overtones, which often 
betrays his early affinity to impressionism. In his rendering, the 
structural elements have been consciously weakened to a point 
where we can hardly speak of a translation any longer. Still, Rilke’s 
version will always keep its value for the critic desirous of a deeper 
understanding of its author. 


New York University 























SIR HERBERT CROFT AND GERMAN LITERATURE 
By Stuart ATKINS 


One of the most curious monuments to an Englishman’s interest, 
in German literature at the end of the eighteenth century is a thin 
quarto volume slightly over a hundred pages in length which was 
published at Hamburg in the spring of 1797: A Letter, from Ger- 
many, to the Princess Royal of England; on the English and 
German Languages. With a Table of the Different Northern Lan- 
guages, and of Different Periods of the German; and with un Index. 
Its author, Herbert Croft, LL.B., constantly makes references to 
his connections with the great and near-great, including the Prince 
of Wales, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Francis Rawdon Hastings 
(the Earl of Moira), the publisher Cadell, Dr. Johnson, Flaxman, 
and Klopstock, “this German Milton.” Croft (1751-1816) owes his 
own fame, whatever it may be, to “A Memoir of Dr. Young, the 
Poet,” contributed to Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, to his Love and 
Madness. A Story too True. In a Series of Letters between Parties, 
whose Names would perhaps be mentioned, were they less known, 
or less lamented (1780), which contained some previously unpub- 
lished Chatterton letters, and to The Abbey of Kilkhampton, a fre- 
quently reprinted collection of epitaphs on well-known contem- 
poraries.! The student of English literature may run into Croft in 
connection with Chatterton, Johnson, or Southey-—the last accused 
him of abusing the confidence of Chatterton’s mother in the matter 
of the letters printed in Love and Madness. The student of French 
literature may know that Charles Nodier once acted in the capacity 
of his assistant, or even have run into his Commentaires sur les 
meilleurs ouvrages de la langue frangoise (the edition of Télémaque, 
punctuated according to Croft’s own system). But his relation to the 
German language and literature seems to have remained a neglected 
by-path of literary history.” 

1A list of Croft’s writings can be found in W. P. Courtney's biography 
(DNB), where A Letter is called “a gossiping, rambling production of ninety- 
six pages on Johnson’s ‘Dictionary,’ translating from German, the connection 
of the two languages and the charms of the town of Hamburg.” 

2V. Stockley, German Literature as Known in England, 1750-1830 (Lon- 
don, 1929), discusses Croft only in connection with Klopstock, and then 
with some confusing misstatements (pp. 52-54). J. M. Carré, Goethe en 
Angleterre and Bibliographie de Goethe en Angleterre (Paris, 1920), men- 
tions only Croft’s connection with the introduction of Werther into England 


(see paragraph 3 of text). Only volume I of the Commentaires, planned for 
use with the Didot collections, was published (Paris, 1815). 
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In 1776, the year when Goethe became known to the English 
reading public through the French translation of Werther, Croft’s 
first publication, A Brother's Advice to His Sisters, appeared in two 
different German versions. In this essay, Croft calls himself “a bad 
writer on the side of goodness,” and even the sympathetic critic of 
the Monthly Review is obliged to note “an affectation of singularity 
and oddness,” although he ventures to hope that the author may 
become a good writer on the same side.* Croft’s penchant for the 
eccentric and mannered, and his failure, later habitual, to present 
his thoughts coherently and without digressions, are outstanding 
features of his Advice. For instance, the pronoun “I” is printed in 
lower case, and “G—d” stands for the Divinity. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that Croft’s style is here so baroque as to suggest that of 
Thomas Carlyle, and the sympathy which Croft ultimately showed for 
German literature may well have been unconsciously nourished by the 
ease with which he was able to adapt himself to German synthetical 
thought patterns, as Carlyle certainly did. 

It is doubtful if Croft ever knew that A Brother's Advice to His 
Sisters had twice been translated into German, and even if it had 
come to his attention, he would hardly have felt highly complimented, 
at least in the seventies and eighties. In the first edition of Love and 
Madness, which purports to contain the correspondence of James 
Hackman and the woman he finally murdered in a fit of jealousy, 
but which probably owes its wealth of literary allusion to Croft,‘ 
we find Hackman asking his beloved to send him the French book 
she has mentioned, Werther: “Nonsense, to say it will make me 
unhappy. . . . Must I pistol myself, because a thick-bloodied [ !] 
German has been fool enough to set the example, or because a 
German novellist has feigned such a story?’® Since Croft later 
claimed the authorship of the majority of the letters, the uncom- 
plimentary judgment of Germans, typical of popular English senti- 
ment at the time, seems likely to have been his. 

Love and Madness, besides containing a reference to Werther, 
offers the earliest example of an English poem about the hero of 
Goethe’s novel. The fiction is that Werther warns Charlotte, who 
stands for Hackman’s own beloved, never to let her Werther (i.e., 
Hackman) know his story, lest “example, spite of precept, may 
avail.” This conceit is truly Croftian; Hackman hardly can have 
known in 1776, when the verses were supposedly written, that he 
was going to make an (unsuccessful) attempt to commit suicide 


8 English edition: 1775; reviewed: Mon. Rev., LIII, 270-73. For German 
titles, etc., see M. B. and L. M. Price, The Publication of English Literature 
in Germany in the Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1934), p. 73. 

4E. H. Lewis, “Are the Hackman-Reay Love-Letters Genuine?” MLN, 
x (1895), 227-32. 
5 Letter dated “1 July 76” (p. 74). 
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three years later. Nevertheless, the lines are “found among his 
papers,” and are printed by the editor. The story does not stop with 
this, however, for by the 1786 edition of Love and Madness Croft 
finds it necessary to add a three-page footnote on Werther, which 
he, like other English moralists, condemns as an apology for suicide, 
writing: “Werther was clearly a bad man. Had he not died by his 
own hand, he did not deserve to live. What sort of a man is the 
writer who either relates or feigns his dangerous story ?’”* 


Croft answers his rhetorical question a decade later when he 
terms Goethe “one of the living monuments of Germany.”* The new 
attitude is undoubtedly the result of the first-hand acquaintance with 
Goethe’s works which Croft made after arriving in Germany and 
studying the language for lexicographical purposes, although his 
prejudices may have been moderated by the reading of William 
Taylor of Norwich’s various accounts of German literature which 
had begun appearing in the Monthly Review as early as 1793. In 
the opening pages of A Letter, from Germany, which are dated 
January, 1797, Croft shows that he possesses extensive knowledge 
of German. He refers to the lexicons of Frisch, Adelung, and 
Richey, uses German to explain the etymologies of English words, 
translates from the German Reynike Vo8, and refers his reader to 
Gottsched and Floegel (Geschichte der komischen Litteratur, III, 
28-94) for pedestrian facts about this poem which he much admires. 
But the princess royal to whom Croft’s Letter is addressed is not 
asked to read Reynike VoB in obsolete Low German. He writes: 


Your R. H. may read it in the highg[erman] of one of the best modern 
classicks that Germany can boast. His name will justify my bestowing my 
time on a book, which would render the taste of his countrymen more like 
his own, if it were read by men, as well as by children. The modern REINECKE 
Fucus of which I speak will be found in Goethe’s “Neue Schriften.” Zweyter 
Band. Berlin. 1794.8 


And it is ironically amusing to discover that Croft recommends 
Goethe’s version of Reynard the Fox not only for linguistic, but 
actually for moral reasons! “It is not necessary for a delicate 
Princess to read scenes of ancient humour, which it is the duty 
of the literary man to study for the history of language and of the 
human mind.” Croft declares that if he ever publishes an edition, 
he will “omit, or mark, the little which this poem contains in the 
style of some parts of Chaucer. All that little is, I think, altered by 
Goethe, very properly and very well.”® 

6 Love and Madness. A New Edition, Corrected, p. 316. 

7A Letter. .. . Index, p. II, “Goethe.” 


8 Jbid., p. 14. 
% [bid., pp. 15 ff. 
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Croft’s observations on Goethe’s Reinecke Fuchs are especially 
interesting in view of the fact that the work was long ignored by 
English students of Goethe, and did not appear in English trans- 
lation until 1855.2° Even William Taylor neglected to provide a 
specimen of it in his Historic Survey of German Poetry, stating 
that the “allusions are so local that an extract would afford little 
amusement here.”'! Croft observes that Goethe, like Pope in his 
translation of Homer, has sacrificed the “natural and unaffected 
simplicity of the original,” and urges his reader to compare the 
opening lines of the various versions, which he has had printed in 
tabular form across a large inserted sheet, where they form part 
of the illustrative material for the history of the Germanic lan- 
guages. He offers five lines of Goethe’s poem, and questions the 
merit of “hiigeln und hohn, in biischen und hecken,” “ibten ein 
Lied,” “neuermunterten vogel,” “duftenden griinden,” and “festlich” 
after “das liebliche Fest.’’** Croft’s opinion of Goethe is very high, 
for “he has a name that can lose nothing by the opinion of a for- 
eigner, concerning one of his numerous works which is only a trans- 
lation.”** This is a far cry from the vituperation of 1780. 

It is interesting to see what German writers other than Goethe and 
Gottsched are known to Croft. In connection with a discussion of 
the somewhat wordy quality of German as compared with English, 
for which he takes illustrations from Ebert’s translation of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Croft has occasion to mention Eschenburg’s 
“zweiter Theil of Ebert’s Episteln.” In a footnote he pays homage 
to Eschenburg’s “wonderful” translation of Shakespeare, while de- 
claring: “It is gratifying to visit a country still adorned by Adelung, 
Eschenburg, Gleim, Goethe, Klopstock, Ramler, Schiller, the fra- 
ternal Stollbergs, Voss, Wieland . . . and many others, with whose 
works I have not yet found time to make acquaintance.” Of 
authors no longer living Croft mentions Haller,’® Hagedorn, Brockes, 
"10 That of T. J. Arnold; cf. B. Q. Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of 
German Literature in English Translation (1938). The whole of the lst Canto 
appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger for 1854 (XX, 466-69), the 
translator being Dr. D. Bendan, a German who had resided in the U. S. for 
less than one year. During the thirties John Payne Collier, the Shakespeare 
scholar, prepared a translation at Crabb Robinson’s urging (Hatzfeld, “Zwei 
englische Ubersetzungen Goethischer Gedichte,” Goethe-Jahrbuch, XXX, 
217-22). 

11 JIT, 348. (London, 1830.) 

12 4 Letter, p. 18. 

18 Tbid., p. 17. 

14 Tbid., p. 73. 

18 Croft doubts if a satisfactory English equivalent could be found for 
“ernste Ewigkeit” in Ueber die Ewigkeit (p. 39), while he discusses (pp. 
42-44) the relative merits of the various editions of Haller’s poems, specifically 


mentioning Die Alpen. Two quotations marked “Haller” (pp. 75, 78) are both 
from the latter poem. 
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Gisecke (Nikolaus Dietrich Giseke), and Reimarus, to name only 
those associated with the history of German literature. The only 
significant omissions are Herder, Lessing and, perhaps, Gellert. 


Croft does not explain how he was introduced to Klopstock, but 
he makes it clear that he knows him well enough to have had serious 
discussions of the relative merits of English and German with him, 
and that he has visited him several times.** The two had a common 
bond in Young, to whom, as Croft points out, Klopstock addressed 
an ode in 1752. Klopstock gave Croft some letters from Young and 
from Richardson, part of one of which is printed in a footnote meant 
to fill up a page of A Letter, from Germany that would otherwise 
have been left blank.'? Passages from the Messias are used to point 
out the close relation of German and English, the original and its 
translation always being printed on opposite pages.’* Croft reports 
that Klopstock thought the English translation of the Collyers the 
worst into any language, an opinion held before and since.’® Croft’s 
own translating is not meant to be poetic, but it is accurate and 
comprehensible, despite the fact that his first page is translated in 
the German word order. He esteems the Messias very highly, both 
for its sublime and for its simple, pastoral (sentimental) passages ; 
he even toys with the idea of preparing an annotated edition with 
a verbal translation on opposite pages.”° The care with which Croft 
read the Messias, at least the passages he chooses to print, can be 
appreciated best when it is realized that one emendation which he 
suggests is approved by Klopstock and is made in the edition of 
1799.2 He also knows the odes, from which he does not quote, 


16 In reporting Klopstock’s praise of and acknowledgment of a great debt 
to Luther’s language, he uses the words “the last time I called on Mr. Klop- 
stock here” (p. 16). He mentions the “happy character” (p. 31) of his “friend” 
(p. 73), significant in view of the fact that the last pages of the letter are 
dated March, the first January. 

17 [bid., p. 33: a letter of condolence from Young, dated April 12, 1761. 

1817 lines from Canto 3 (p. 34-35); 73 lines from Canto 14 (pp. 58-62); 
the end of Canto 10 in a footnote on p. 65 with translation beneath (3 lines). 

19 Cf. Stockley, op. cit., p. 46 (opinion of W. Taylor in 1782, and Stockley’s 
own judgment) and p. 50 (Klopstock’s statements to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge). a 

20 A Letter, p. 55 and p. 40 (“Were I to remain in this city . . .”). Stockley 
(op. cit., pp. 52-54), who mentions two references to a projected hexameter 
translation by Croft, misleads by stating, “Croft does not mention that he 
ever intended translating the whole Messiah, either in hexameters or literally.” 

21 He criticizes (pp. 41 ff.) the comma after nun in the passage (Canto 3, 
549 f.) “Wenn nun, aller Kinder beraubt, die verzweifelnde Mutter Wiitend 
dem Tag, an dem sie gebahr, und gebohren ward, fluchet” (edition of 1780, 
intended as “Ausgabe letzter Hand”). “Place Klopstock’s comma after NUN; 
the mother is, still, aller Kinder beraubt, but the moment of final desperation 
and of frenzy is not marked—place it before NUN; and who does not see the 
mother, patiently bowing to God’s will? sorrowfully but silently resigning, at 
the call of Death, all her children, except the Jast and youncest? [etc.].” 
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although he names Die friihen Graber. The general impression of 
Klopstock received from Croft is a more favorable one than that 
to be got from Wordsworth or Coleridge, but that would be expected 
when it is remembered that Croft was able to exchange ideas with 
the German poet in his own language and therefore more satis- 
factorily. 


Croft’s acquaintanceship in Hamburg includes several Germans. 
He writes warmly of Professor [Anton August Heinrich] Lichten- 
stein, both as an educator and as an authority on languages, includ- 
ing English, German, Low German, the classical and the oriental.?* 
He knows Professor Busch [i.e., Johann Georg Biisch, 1728-1800], 
who was a friend of Klopstock,?* and Dr. Wendeborn, whose Ger- 
man grammar and exercises he praises.** It seems likely that he 
knew Professor [Christoph Daniel] Ebeling, whom he mentions, 
and who also belonged to the circle of Klopstock and Biisch.** In 
any case, Croft knew Samuel Williams, who was American consul 
at Hamburg from 1796 to 1798 and who rendered Ebeling various 
services, especially in connection with the latter’s Amerikanisches 
Magazin.** Croft has used the books of his “very valuable friend 
the American Consul,” who appears in the index as “a superior 
character,”*’ and it may well be that he refers to the dictionary on 
which he is working as an “English and American dictionary” 
because he has met, through Williams, with Webster’s concept of 
an American tongue.”* 


There had been no punctuation here in earlier editions, and in the Gdschen 
edition of 1799 the text reads “Wenn, nun. . . 

In this connection Croft preserves a statement of Johnson’s to Baretti: 
“Not mind a comma, Sir! Sir, a comma is part of the heavy artillery of 
language; and a good engineer may place it so as to support or destroy a 
whole line.” 

22 1753-1816; mentioned pp. 3, 47. 

23 Jbid., p. 20. Biisch was editor of the last volumes of the Géschen edition; 
see Muncker’s life of Klopstock (Stuttgart, 1888), p. 541. 

24 Jbid., p. 47. Wendeborn’s View of England towards the Close of the 
18th Century also receives favorable mention (p. 73). He had been pastor of 
the German church at Ludgate Hill, but resided at Hamburg from 1793 until 
his death in 1811 (F. W. Stokoe, German Influence in the English Romantic 
Period, 1788-1818 [London, 1926], p. 22). 

25 Tbid., p. 88, note; Muncker, loc. cit. 

26 Cf. W. C. Lane, “Letters of Christoph Daniel Ebeling,” Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society (October, 1925), pp. 272-451, esp. p. 295; 
H. S. Jantz, “German Thought and Literature in New England 1620-1820,” 
JEGP, XLI, 1-45, esp. p. 33. 

27 4 Letter, p. 44; Index, p. i. 

28 An earlier American acquaintance had been John Adams, who appears 
on a list of friends in An Unfinished Letter to the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, Concerning the New Dictionary of the English Language. By the Rev. 
Herbert Croft, LL.B. London: Printed in March, 1788, but neither finished 
nor published. (“His Excellency J. Adams.”) 
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It is not possible to determine how long Croft stayed at Hamburg. 
Writing early in 1797, he says at one point, “I little thought, in 
December last, that such passages existed in Klopstock’s poetry or 
in the German language,” which would indicate an arrival late the 
preceding year. He visited Scandinavia in the course of his lin- 
guistic researches, as letters to the English journals indicate, but 
before returning to England at the end of 1800 he apparently again 
sojourned in Hamburg.*® He may well have met Mellish, Holcroft, 
Coleridge, or Wordsworth, for they were all there at some time 
during the period in question.*° 

Although Croft came to Germany with a lexicographer’s knowl- 
edge of English and with training in Anglo-Saxon, his success with 
German was still exceptional. We get an insight into the esteem in 
which that language was held by the rhetorical question, “How 
many London-merchants have caused their sons to understand Ger- 
man, which the young gentlemen and their mothers and sisters would 
be so ashamed of in Bond street ?’’** His accomplishments in the 
living languages may be due to application of a principle which he 
establishes in connection with the ideal educational program: it 
should include modern languages, “beginning with the most dif- 
ficult books in each.’*? His mastery of German was such that 
William Taylor could profitably consult him, a real tribute to his 
talents.** In view of the high opinion he had of many German 
literary figures, it must be regretted that the period of Croft’s stay 
at Hamburg was one devoted to a lexicographical project which 
was never to bear fruit, for he might otherwise have done much to 
further English and German literary relations. 

* . * 

A Letter, from Germany, as a printed book, is a typographical 

curiosity. The type in which connected passages of German are 


29In his Bonaparte Consul a vie (Paris & Lille, An XI [1803]) Croft 
recalls that in 1800, at or near Hamburg, he had been finishing a tragedy on 
“le siége de Saint-Jean-d’Acre” (p. 1). 

80 Holcroft in Hamburg, 1799-1800 (Stockley, op. cit., p. 283). For Mellish’s 
visit early in 1797, see J. M. Lappenberg, Briefe von und an Klopstock 
(Braunschweig, 1867), p. 533. To illustrate how possible it is for his country- 
men “to acquire even perfection in the German language,” Croft quotes 
(pp. 49-51) lines “addressed to a young Lady, very lately, at Weimar, upon 
the author’s quitting her, in order to go to England and prevail upon his 
father to grant that consent to their marriage which he had hitherto refused.” 
The unnamed author may safely be assumed to have been Mellish, who some 
twenty years later published Deutsche Gedichte eines Englanders (Hamburg, 
1818). There are eleven pairs of distichs, beginning “Die ihr die Wege der 
Unschuld bewachet, ihr Nimphen und Silphen, Sorgsam bewahret den Schatz 
den euch die Gotter vertraut.” The verses may well contain corrections by 
Schiller : cf. Erich Ebstein, Goethe-Jahrbuch, XXVI, 285. 

51 4 Letter, p. 47. 

82 [bid., p. 46. 

83 Stockley, op. cit., p. 53. 
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printed is a variety known through its association with Goethe, the 
so-called Unger-Fractur. This type was first used regularly, for 
Withelm Meisters Lehrjahre, in J. F. Unger’s edition of the Neue 
Schriften. Inger cut the type himself when a German style com- 
missioned of Didot turned out to be unsatisfactory. In Croft's 
volume the type is Bourgeois Fractur, an eariy form found in 
Unger’s Schriftproben (Berlin, ca. 1791).** It would be interesting 
to know how the type got to Hamburg: perhaps only a limited 
amount existed, which Unger disposed of to Croft’s printer and 
publisher, who, being French, would not need a full supply of 
German letters.** 


Harvard University 


34 Reproduced, D. B. Updike, Printing Types; Their History, Forms, and 
Uses (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), I, illustration 97a. 

85 Pierre Francois Fauche, at Hamburg 1787-1805, is commended by Croft 
both as book dealer and publisher (pp. 86 ff.) ; in the latter capacity he estab- 
lished Le Spectateur du Nord, Journal Politique, Littéraire et Moral. 











A NOTE CONCERNING THE EDITIONS OF THE FIRST 
VOLUME OF THE HOFMANNSWALDAU ANTHOLOGY 


By C. Grant Loomis 


A copy of the 1695 first volume of the Hofmannswaldau An- 
thology has come to my hands.* Despite the exhaustive study of 
Hiibscher,? the precise relationship of the first five parts of the 
collection with their many editions is not completely settled. In a 
brief article I discussed earlier the differences of the two variations 
of volume five.* It has been generally accepted that the edition of 
the first volume which appeared in 1697 differed somewhat from the 
editions of 1695, which are infinitely rarer items than the volume 
of the later year. Hubscher stated that there were two editions in 
1695, but he did not specify whether he had seen them or compared 
them.* Benjamin Neukirch, the accepted editor of the first two 
parts and possibly the third part, indicated in his Vorrede that a 
collection had already been made by the publisher before he took 
over the editing.’ From this statement it would appear that a good 
deal of the material had already been set up in type; hence, as 
Neukirch indicated, the first edition of 1695 contained a stronger 
element of the erotic. The second edition of 1695, the one at hand, 
was softened in tone as the enlarged Vorrede suggests. The relation- 
ship of the second edition with the third edition of 1697 can, at any 
rate, be established. The Vorrede in the third edition as well as the 
text remained the same in all subsequent reprints of volume one.* 


1 My thanks are due to Professors Archer Taylor, Otto Springer, and 
Harry W. Pfund, who, in the order named, by a scholarly grapevine turned 
up the volume as part of a Sammelband in the Haverford College Library. 

2A. Hibscher, “Die Dichter der Neukirch’schen Sammlung,” Euphorion, 
XXV, 1-28, 259-87; XX VI, 279. 

8“A Variant of the Hofmannswaldau Anthology,” MLQ, IV (1943), 13-19. 

4He says merely: Zwei Ausgaben, von denen die eine eine erweiterte 
Vorrede und teilweise besseren Text hat (p. 4). This could be assumed from 
Neukirch’s statement. See note 5. 

5 Was demnach unlangst in druck gegangen / hat der herr verleger selbst 
gesammelt: Ich aber habe dabey nichts mehr gethan / als daB ich etliche 
unverstandliche Grter verbessert / unterschiedene von meinen gedichten mit 
eingestreuet / und gegenwartige vorrede beygefiget. Solcher gestalt hat es 
in meiner gewalt nicht bestanden / etliche unnOtige zusatze zu verhindern; 
welches iedennoch / so viel mir moglich gewesen / bey dieser neuen verlegung 
geschehen ist. Ich sage / so viel mir méglich: massen ich alles / was ich bey 
meiner ankunfft nach Leipzig noch ungedruckt gefunden / und der herr 
verleger zugelassen / von dem biBherigen unkraute vollig gesaubert. 

6 Reissues of the 1697 edition appeared in 1704, 1725, 1734, and 1751. See 
Hiibscher, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Three additional poems were inserted into the 1697 edition. One of 
these, ‘““Kennt Psyche diese brunst” (p. 75) is extremely erotic; 
indeed, it is the liveliest poem I have seen in the anthology, i.e., in 
the seven volumes and such variants of these which I have had the 
opportunity of reading. If this poem had appeared in the first edition 
of 1695, Neukirch may well have felt some trepidation in associat- 
ing his name with the edition. The two other poems (p. 114 and 
p. 348) are relatively milder in content, but they deal with the same 
subject with less skill. Two other poems appear in the 1697 edition 
considerably out of sequence from their position in the second 
edition of 1695. “Nun langstgewiinschte freuden-nacht” (1695, p. 
416) is corrected to “Komm langstgewiinschte freuden-nacht” (1697, 
p. 363), and “Der Mensch tritt nicht vor sich” appears at p. 304 
and at p. 394 respectively. Hiibscher noted incorrectly (p. 10) that 
this poem did not appear in the 1695 edition. The other differences 
between the two editions lie in a variation of the titles, usually more 
complete and specific in the third edition." 


University of California 


7 Compare the following pages. The first number refers to the 1695 edition: 
106, 108; 109, 111; 115, 120; 121, 125; 123, 127; 145, 148; 148, 151; 152, 
154; 155, 157; 161, 164; and 164, 166. 
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THE DATE OF ONE OF SAINT-EVREMOND’S 
LETTERS TO LIONNE 


By Howarp S. JorDAN 


One of Saint-Evremond’s letters to the Comte Joachim de Lionne 
has never been dated satisfactorily. Desmaizeaux,’ in his Vie de Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Evremond, seems rather hesitantly to favor the year 
1669 ; Giraud,? for no evident reason, assigns it to 1673; and René de 
Planhol* follows Giraud. Mr. John Hayward,* however, gives 1669-70 
and in a footnote presents several arguments to support these dates. 
The problem has some interest as it bears directly on the dating of 
six important critical essays mentioned in the letter. 

Since the text of the letter is easily consulted, it need not be quoted 
here at length. Saint-Evremond in exile (Holland or England) is 
writing to Lionne in Paris concerning efforts being made to allow 
him to return to France. Such, at least, is the main topic of the first 
two paragraphs. 


. . . Je suis infiniment obligé aux bontés de Madame * * * & 4a la chaleur 
de vos bons offices; mais je serai bien aise a l'avenir que personne n’excite 
Monsieur le Comte de Lauzun a me servir: je suis sir qu’il fera de lui-méme 
tout ce qu’il pourra sur mon sujet sans se nuire; & je serois fort faché de 
lui attirer le moindre désagrément: il ne doit rien dire 4 son Maitre que 
d’agréable, & n’en rien entendre qui ne lui laisse de la satisfaction. Un Maitre 
qui refuse une fois, se fait aisément une habitude de ne pas accorder les 
autres choses qui lui sont demandées. J’ai oui dire 4 un grand Courtisan, 





1 Desmaizeaux does not mention this letter in the first edition of La Vie 
de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond, published in volume one of the Mélange 
Curieux (Amsterdam, 1706). I have not checked all the other early editions; 
but the one included in the Oeuvres de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond (Amster- 
dam, 1739), contains a reference opposite the date, 1669, on the margin. The 
phrasing of this reference remains unchanged in the 1753 edition: “Quelque 
temps aprés, Monsieur de Lionne lui écrivit qu'il continuoit a solliciter 
toutes les personnes qui s’intéressoient pour lui, & particuliérement Madame 
de * * * & Monsieur le Comte de Lauzun. Monsieur de Saint-Evremond le 
remercia de ses soins, & le pria, en méme temps, de ne pas rendre ses 
sollicitations trop importunes.” There follows a liberal quotation from the 
first two paragraphs of the letter; and on the margin are printed (in the 
1753 edition) two dates: 1668 and 1669. 

The references in this article are to the Oeuvres de Monsieur de Saint- 
Evremond, s. 1. (Paris [according to Brunet], 1753), which, although pub- 
lished after Desmaizeaux’s death, is in general the most complete and 
accurate edition. The text of the letter is in III, 326-28. In the first Des- 
maizeaux edition, Oeuvres Meslées de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond (Lon- 
don, 1705), it is in II, 61, 62. 

2 Charles Giraud, Oeuvres Mélées de Saint-Evremond (Paris, 1865), III, 
93. The text as it reads in this edition is obviously defective. 

8 Oeuvres de Saint-Evremond (Paris, 1927), III, 48. 

4 The Letters of Saint Evremond (London, 1930), p. 81. 
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qu’il falloit éviter autant qu’on pouvoit le premier rebut ; je serois au désespoir 
de l’avoir attiré 4 une personne que j’honore autant que Monsieur le Comte 
de Lauzun, 


Mr. Hayward has pointed out that this “must have been written 
before 1671,” when Lauzun was sent to prison. More precisely, Lau- 
zun was arrested on November 25th of that year. Lionne himself 
informed Saint-Evremond of this turn of events, according to 
Desmaizeaux.® In any case, one can be sure that the news crossed 
the channel or into Holland within a few days and that Saint- 
Evremond would not have written this letter later than the begin- 
ning of December, 1671. 

But the date can be pushed back still further. Everyone interested 
in French affairs knew of the proposed marriage of Lauzun to 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier and of Louis XIV’s sudden and dra- 
matic refusal to grant permission on December 18, 1670. To have 
spoken after that date of bringing to Lauzun a “premier rebut” would 
have been ridiculous if serious, and in bad taste if ironic.* Saint- 
Evremond was obviously not sarcastic in his reference here. 

If this letter was written in England, it followed the one to Lionne 
in which Saint-Evremond announced his return to London in the 
spring of 1670.’ But there is a sentence in the second paragraph which 
would seem to indicate that he was writing from Holland : “Ce n’est pas 
que je n’aye presque une nécessité d’aller en France pour deux mois, 
a moins que de me résoudre a perdre le peu que j’y ai, & tout ce qui 
me fait vivre dans les Pays étrangers. Je croi qu’il m’y est da encore 
quarante mille livres dont je ne puis rien tirer. . . .” Saint-Evremond, 
in crossing the channel once again to England, probably understood 
that, for the time being, he could not expect a change in the attitude 
of the French court; although he continued his efforts to effect such 
a change through the French diplomats in London.* Furthermore, 
Charles II offered him a pension of 300 pounds sterling. In the absence 
of conclusive evidence, it would appear, therefore, that this letter was 
written in Holland while he and his friends still had hope of imme- 
diate success and before the pension from Charles came to relieve 
him from complete dependency upon his own resources. Mr. Hay- 
ward’s suggestion of the “latter half of the year 1669” is reasonable, 


5 La Vie de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond, p. 103. 

6 For this reason also, if for no other, the letter could not have been 
written after Lauzun’s release from prison in 1681. 

7 Oeuvres de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond (1753), III, 221. Saint-Evremond 
had planned to leave Holland in April but actually embarked in May. See 
Gustave Cohen, Le Séjour de Saint-Evremond en Holland et l’entrée de 
Spinoza dans le champ de la pensée francaise (Paris, 1926), p. 75. 

8 See the letter from Colbert to Colbert de Croissy dated “Saint-Germain, 
4 juillet 1670,” Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert, published by 
Pierre Clément (Paris, Imprimerie Impériale, 1863), II, 533. 
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although, as he admits, there is no basis for rejecting the early months 
of 1670 as an equally possible terminus ad quem.®° 


Thus far we have considered only the first two paragraphs of this 
letter, the second of which ends: “Comme je crains le ridicule de la 
gravité, je m’arréte tout court, pour vous dire seulement, Monsieur, 
que personne au monde n’est a vous plus absolument, &c.” This, how- 
ever, does not conclude the letter as it now stands. It continues : 


Je vous supplie, dans l'occasion, d’assirer Madame de * * * de ma recon- 
noissance trés-humble pour toutes ses bontés. 

Depuis que je n'ai eu l'honneur de vous écrire, j’ai passé mes heures 
ennuyeuses sur des bagatelles. J'ai fait quelques Observations sur nos His- 
toriens, sur la Tragédie & sur la Comédie Espagnole, Francoise, Italienne, 
Angloise, sur ’ Opera, &c. . . . J’en ai perdu une partie, & l'autre est encore 
confuse; je vous les envoyerai toutes. . . . 


There are six essays’® referred to here. They must all have been 
written before this mention of them—a fact which has led Mr. Hay- 
ward to an obvious error. Without saying how he would date the 
other essays, he singles out De la Comédie Angloise and places it in 
the spring of 1670, or preferably earlier, to make it antedate the letter. 
However, this work has in it a mention of Epsom-Wells by Shadwell, 
which was played at Dorset Garden Theatre in December, 1672, and 
was not published until the following year." 


Moreover, Desmaizeaux"™ lists five of these six essays (the excep- 
tion being the Discours sur les Historiens Francois) among the works 
occasioned by conversations at Madame Mazarin’s salon. There is in- 
ternal evidence to support this in the case of Sur les Opera which, in 
the first paragraph, refers specifically to Madame Mazarin and to a 
conversation Saint-Evremond had had with Buckingham at her home. 
She, however, did not arrive in London until late in December, 1675. 
Giraud puts 1677 at the head of all five essays, probably because 
Desmaizeaux mentions them with that date in the margin. This is 
not the place to carry further the dating of these individual works. 
Yet it may be well to warn against the literal interpretation of the 
dates which Desmaizeaux puts along the margins of his Vie de Mon- 
sieur de Saint-Evremond. He discusses the Discours sur les His- 


® Taking the first two paragraphs of this letter, it is difficult to establish 
any absolute terminus a quo other than that provided by the Comte de 
Lionne’s return to Paris after his stay in Holland where he had met Saint- 
Evremond. This must have been in October, 1667, judging by a letter from 
d’Estrades to the Marquis de Lionne, quoted by Cohen, of. cit., p. 39. 

10 Discours sur les Historiens Francois, U1, 328; Sur les Tragédies, IV, 
15; Sur nos Comédies, excepté celles de Moliére, on Ton trouve le vrai 
esprit de la Comédie; & sur la Comédie Espagnole, IV, 21; De la Comédie 
Italienne, IV, 27; De la Comédie Angloise, IV, 34; Sur les Opera, IV, 39. 

11 The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, I, 411. 

12 La Vie de Monsieur de Saint-Evremond, p. 139. 
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toriens Francois opposite the date 1673, and yet finds a reference in 
the text to “La paix de Nimégue.” Giraud accepts the date and 
repeats the footnote; but the Peace of Nimwegen belongs to the 
years 1678 and 1679."* 

To return to Saint-Evremond’s letter, if the first part of it could 
not have been written after 1670 at the latest, and the final part 
could not have been written before the essays which it mentions, 
we must be dealing with two letters rather than one. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the division should be made after the second para- 
graph, and that what follows, apparently as a postscript, is, in reality, 
a fragment of a letter written later. Both parts are unmistakably by 
Saint-Evremond.'* Some seventeenth-century copyist or publisher 
must have welded the two together and left them in that form as 
the only text available to Desmaizeaux. 


Brown University 


13 Even the negotiations leading up to the Peace of Nimwegen, although 
prolonged, did not go back to 1673. See M. Mignet, Négoctations relatives a 
la succession d’Espagne sous Louis XIV (Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1835-42), 
IV, 387 ff. 

14 This second part may or may not have been addressed to the Comte de 
Lionne (d. 1716), although its subject and tone are quite in conformity with 
several other letters Saint-Evremond wrote to the same person. Its date 
likewise is uncertain. There seems to be no internal evidence to establish a 
terminus ad quem closely enough to be of any value. The terminus a quo, as 
determined by the last written of the six essays mentioned, must await the 
accurate dating of all of those essays—a subject which is in itself much more 
important than dating this fragment of a few lines. 











ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES TOWARD 
FREDERIC MISTRAL AND THE 
FELIBRIGE 


By ALPHONSE ROCHE 


Mistral’s reputation abroad began in 1859, at the time of the 
publication of Miréio, his first masterpiece. In Germany, where a 
great deal of interest in the Provencal Renaissance had already been 
manifested, hundreds of studies on Mistral and the Félibres were to 
be published in the following years, until 1939. In the Latin coun- 
tries, especially in Italy, Spain and Rumania, Mistral has always 
been considered by outstanding writers and statesmen as the em- 
bodiment of a high ideal, and the Félibrige as the rejuvenescence of 
the Latin Spirit. 

In England and the United States, modern Provengal literature 
has aroused less interest than in continental Europe. But enough has 
been written on Mistral and the Félibrige movement to justify this 
survey of British and American books and periodicals during the 
last eighty years. As in the other countries, Mistral has been studied 
more often and more thoroughly than any of the other modern 
Provengal writers, including the Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin, who 
was introduced to the English-speaking world as early as 1840, and 
Félix Gras, whose novels were widely discussed at the end of 
the century. To Mistral, therefore, most of our attention will be 
devoted. 


The Language 


As is well known, the founders of the Félibrige were enthusiastic 
young men who vowed to work relentlessly for the restoration of 
what they called the “primitive purity” and dignity of their mother- 
tongue. Such was their initial and most important aim; and this 
suggests why, at first, they were to be considered primarily as the 
revivers of an old language. 

“Conquered Languages” is the title of what we believe to be the 
earliest English article (Oct., 1860) dealing with the modern trouba- 
dours. It is a very interesting study, inspired by the then recent 
publication of Mistral’s Miréio, and the work of an Irish author 
who had at heart the fate of her own native tongue. “Modern 
Europe, which rests on conquest,” she says, “is full of conquered 
languages. The victor scorns them as rude and barbarous dialects, 
but had God granted them one successful day, they might have 
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gone down to posterity with far other fame.’’ Half a century 
later the same thought occupied the mind of another Irish (or 
American-Irish) author who recalls that the efforts of the Félibres 
“coincide with the movement in Ireland to restore the old Gaelic 
tongue.’’* Most writers have naturally referred to similar regionalist, 
or so-called “nationalist,’””’ movements such as there were, and still 
are, in Scotland, Wales, Flanders, Catalonia, Brittany, Hungary, 
Finland, Norway, etc. Opinions on the subject are varied. 

While George Saintsbury speaks rather contemptuously of “those 
attempts to galvanise literary corpses from Greek to Irish,’’* some 
believe that these dialects, or “conquered languages,” should not 
be allowed to disappear; that they should be studied in order to 
understand better their rivals, the well established national lan- 
guages, and to “perpetuate beauties that the latter do not exem- 
plify.”* It must be admitted of course that Mistral has saved many 
of these beauties and that a knowledge of his Provengal works is a 
great help for the full appreciation of many a French text. Regard- 
ing his efforts to revive Provengal, extend its use, and have the 
Langue d’Oc recognized as a second national language, the New 
York Times echoes the common opinion that Mistral devoted him- 
self to a “lost cause.”® On the other hand, an editor of the New York 
Evening Post writes boldly that “in the field of literature . . . the 
spirit of modern imperialism is far from carrying everything before 
it,” and that the “future by no means belongs to the great nations.’ 


Without exception, those who express their feeling about the 
language used by Jasmin and the Félibres characterize it as ex- 
pressive, harmonious, poetical: ““How magnificently concentrated 
in expression, how resonant in harmony, how characteristic in its 
phrasing that language can be!’ writes the sensitive and scholarly 
author of a two-volume work on Provence. Looking at it from 
a particular point of view, a contributor to the North American 
Review finds it richer than English: 


1 Julia Kavanaugh, “Conquered Languages: Modern Provengal,” Duffy’s Hi- 
bernian Magaszine, no. 4 (Oct., 1860), p. 149. Cf. the Scotch author of an 
article in the North British Review, vol. 48 (1868), p. 183, who praises the 
“Avignon revivalists” for having written in the “language of their country- 
men, simple patois though it may be.” 

2 John J. O’Shea, “A Provencal Renaissance,” American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, vol. 30 (1905), p. 270. Cf. also Times Literary Supplement, April 12, 
1914, p. 163. 

3 Periods of European Literature (London, 1907), XII, 63. 

* Dial, vol. 56 (1914), p. 263. 

5 New York Times, March 27, 1914, p. 10, col. 4. 

6 Literary Digest, vol. 48 (1914), p. 822. 

7 Sir T. A. Cook, Old Provence (London, 1905), p. 2. 
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In some of the pathetic passages [of Miréio] we were struck with the poverty of 
our language as compared with southern tongues, in endearing diminutives and 
trailing terminations on which the sorrows linger, not without a sweetness of 
its own.§ 


However, it is rather with French that comparisons are generally 
made. Several authors take advantage of the occasion to declare— 
in accordance with a two-century-old English tradition—that French 
is an effete, unpoetical language. To one of them, it is only “since 
the despotic days of Racine and the Grand Monarque” that French 
poetry has been “particularly colorless and poor both in rhythm and 
rhyme.”*® For another, “prose proved stronger than poetry” when 
the “clear, elegant, penetrating but cold and unpoetic” language of 
northern France superseded that of the south.’® Considering it from 
the cultural standpoint, Ford Madox Ford wonders “which is nearer 
to being a dialect, French or Provengal.”™ 

While most of the articles and book reviews are based on a 
French or an English version, practically every critic who considers 
the subject praises the Provengal poets for having preferred their 
native tongue to standard French as a means of expression. It has 
often been stated that to this fact only do we owe the great master- 
pieces of Mistral. In this respect, British and American critics have 
not made the mistake of reproaching Mistral for using his patois. 
One of the most suggestive statements in this connection is that of 
the above-quoted author: “A great poet adds to the wealth of a 
fine idiom, but who shall say how much that idiom suggests to 
genius ?”’* 


Political, Social, and Sentimental Regionalism 


If the first works of the Félibres had a purely linguistic and 
literary character, it appeared soon, however, that at the basis of 
their movement was a complete program of political and social de- 


8 North American Review, vol. 115 (1872), pp. 230-31. Cf.: “One cannot 
hear the soft tones and marked and incessant cadences of the Provencal speech 
without feeling that it must be set to music” (“The Provengal Strain,” Spec- 
tator, vol. 102 [1909], pp. 886-87, and Lizing Age, vol. 262 [1909], p. 123). 

®H. W. Preston, Troubadours and Trouvéres, New and Old (Boston, 1876), 
p. iv. Anglo-Saxon opinion on Racine and French poetry in general has changed 
very much during the last forty years. See for instance T. S. Eliot, Lytton 
Strachey, Waldo Frank and Thornton Wilder. 

10 Kavanagh, op. cit., p. 149. In the course of her discussion of relative values 
in languages, this authoress sets forth the idea that English cannot give the 
“luxurious oriental imagery” of her “native Irish.”” From those whose mother- 
tongue is English come statements regarding the “undoubted superiority in music 
of modern English” (Preston, of. cit., p. viii), and the “superior simplicity of 
the English language over modern French” (Louisa Stuart Costello, Bearn and 
Pyrenees |London, 1844], p. 426). 

11 Provence, from Minstrels to the Machine (London, 1935), p. 70. 

12 Kavanagh, op. cit., p. 150. 
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centralization. Sympathetic views concerning this aspect of the 
movement were to be expressed on various occasions in both the 
British Isles and the United States. 

Mistral is cited by an American as the defender of what “we 
should call ‘state rights,’ as opposed to centralization.”** The ques- 
tion of decentralization is naturally treated more adequately by Mr. 
Robert Kent Gooch, the Virginian author of Regionalism in France, 
by Hedwig Hintze, author of the article on Regionalism contained 
in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, and by those who, in works 
of an historical and scholarly character, were led to deal fully with 
the movement."* 


Attention is occasionally called to the unquestionable loyalty of 
the Félibres to France, stressing the fact that Mistral himself was 
never a separatist, and that he succeeded in keeping the Félibrige 
out of politics. As summarized by the Times (London) in 1914, 
his aim was limited to the “quickening of the racial life and con- 
sciousness, and the aspiration which comes of a proper knowledge 
of a great spiritual, intellectual and historical heritage.”** A leading 
article published in the same paper some sixteen years later ends 
with these words: “. . . although the influence of the Félibrige 
upon French literature may not be detachable for examination, there 
is no doubt that, in literature and in all other ways, the new vitality 
and pride of Provence have enriched the life of France as a 
whole.”’® 


After the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the Félibres, feeling 
keenly the threat of Pan-Germanism to France and to Latin civiliza- 
tion in general, decided to leave the problem of decentralization 
in the background and to direct most of their attention toward that 
of national security. They worked at the same time toward a union 
of the Latin races, and the Félibrige became the herald of that 
intellectual and sentimental Pan-Latinism known as “I’Idée latine.” 





13 Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, “Mistral,” Century, vol. 90 (1915), p. 470. 

14 For instance: Carlton J. H. Hayes, France, a Nation of Patriots (New 
York, 1935); R. L. Buell, Contemporary French Politics (New York, 1920) 
chapter XII; R. H. Soltau, “Regionalism and Administrative Decentralization,” 
Economica, no. 5 (June, 1932), pp. 162-72; J. W. Garner, “Administrative Re- 
form in France,” American Political Science Review, XIII (1919), 17-46; 
W. C. Buthman, The Rise of Integral Nationalism in France (New York, 
1939), pp. 185-98. 

15 Times (London), March 26, 1914, p. 7. See also: Century, vol. 90 (1915), 
p. 470; Contemporary Review, vol. 66 (1894), p. 496; Times Literary Supple- 
ment, Sept. 8, 1930, p. 13; Cecil Headlam, Provence ‘and Languedoc (London, 
1912), p. 51; Poet Lore, II (1890), 455. Cf. again: “When we are speaking of 
the French as ‘Latins,’ we are almost taking the Provencal as a type . . . and yet 
in spite of these vivid contrasts and oppositions the Provencal are on the whole 
more ‘French’ than any people in France” (Living Age, vol. 262 [1909], p. 123). 

16 Times (London), Sept. 8, 1930, p. 13 
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Little attention has been paid, in Anglo-Saxon countries, to this 
aspect of the movement. 

On the other hand, the idea that Provence has enriched modern 
civilization has been accepted as an axiom. The country is described 
as the “native land of modern poetry,”** the land “that first gave 
the world a literature after the decay of the classical tongues,’’** 
the “sunny land that may claim to be the cradle of modern litera- 
ture.’”* It is with regard to the works of the Félibres that the 
author of an important article writes for his countrymen: “We 
Englishmen may join in them from a distance, for we know that 
we, and all the world, would be immeasurably poorer without the 
Langue d’Oc and the Provengal strain.”*° 


Arthur Symons wonders whether the works of Mistral “have 
received in England that consideration which,” he claims, “they 
emphatically deserve.”** Harold Butterworth is convinced that, with 
the publication of Memoirs of Mistral (translation of Moun Espe- 
lido), “a new region of literary enchantment was opened for the 
English reader.”** Another admirer of this autobiography wishes 
that “it were possible for the Anglo-Saxon to introduce some of 
its human gayety and picturesqueness into his grim studies of 
comparative literature.”** Finally, the author of an exhaustive 
study on “Modern Troubadours” claims that Provengal literature is 
the “only national literature whose salient characteristics are youth, 
hope and joy.”** 








17 Preston, op. cit., p. 89. 

18 Charles A. Downer, Frédéric Mistral, Poet and Leader in Provence (New 
York, 1901), pp. 22-23. 

19 Headlam, op. cit., p. 46. Cf.: “It is still the sunny land of love and song, 
where the blood bounds with a wilder throb of passion, where the rudest music 
has the effect of the tarantula, and the common air breathes sweet and wooingly 
through the mulberry leaf and the almond blossom” (North British Review, vol. 
48 [1868], p. 182). See also Quarterly Review, vol. 194 (1901), p. 474. 

20 “The Provencal Strain,” Spectator, vol. 102 (1909), p. 887, and Living Age, 
vol. 262 (1909), p. 123. 

21 “Frédéric Mistral,” Littell’s Living Age, vol. 168 (1886), p. 286. 

22 “Frédéric Mistral, the Aged Troubadour,” Poetry Review, vol. 2 (1913), 
p. 55. Also, reviews of same book in the Nation, vol. 84 (1907), p. 65, and the 
Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 12, 1920, p. 102. 

23 “Frédéric Mistral: Some Account of the Provencal Poet and His Work,” 
Outlook, vol. 106 (1914), p. 797. 

24“The Modern Troubadours,” Quarterly Review, vol. 194 (1901), p. 474. 
Those characteristics are also stressed by authors like the Pennells, who recall 
that the Félibre’s gospel was “preached to the sound of music and laughter.” 
They attribute the Félibres’ early success to the fact that “in the verse and prose 
of the Provencal poets there was something of the fragrance of the thyme- 
scented hills and olive grown valleys of their country, something of the fresh- 
ness of harvest and the music of the vintage, that it seemed like a whiff of pure 
air after the heavy-laden atmosphere breathed in the Fleurs du Mal of Baude- 
laire or the Comédie humaine of Balzac” (Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell, Play in 
Provence [New York, 1892], pp. 27-32). 
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The Poet 


Mistral was primarily a poet and it is mainly as such that he 
has been discussed by English and American critics.2* He has been 
compared not only with Robert Burns, William Barnes, George 
Borrow, Thomas Hardy, John Singe and Wordsworth, but also with 
Milton and Shakespeare. Thus, C. M. Girdlestone thinks that Mistral 
should be “judged, so to speak, in the abstract, as we judge, say 
Dante or Shakespeare or Milton.”** This author finds that Mistral’s 
impersonation of Evil (in Nerto) is “much nearer to our experience 

. than the grander Satan of Milton.’’** Another critic is entranced 
by the “sweetness of charity,” the “fulness of passionate love,” the 
“present sense and feeling of religion,” which, he says, “are to be 
found nowhere else in literature except in some of Shakespeare’s 
characters where as nave [in Miréio], we find the truth of real 
passion.’’** 


In a letter written in 1861, George Meredith declared his inten- 
tion of going to Provence to pay a visit to Mistral, whom he con- 
sidered “really a fine poet.”** He later translated a passage from 
Miréio® and expressed the opinion that its author was a greater 
poet than Victor Hugo.*' Meredith has not written any essay on 
Mistral, but he is reported to have made the following statement 
about his poems: “They bring me the waves and songs from the 
Islands of the Blest. Mistral is the greatest of them all, the most 
ethereal, and yet how firmly balanced he is!’’*? 


Some critics have been impressed not only by the depth of Mis- 
tral’s poetry and the music of his verse but also and especially, it 


25 However, the emphasis has sometimes been put on other aspects of his work 
and his personality. We have just seen that he has been appreciated as a story- 
teller. He has been called a great leader and a patriot. That scholars respect him 
as a philologist will be shown presently. Let us add also that two contributors 
to the Catholic World and one to the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
have approached him from the religious point of view, as has been done in 
various French books and articles. Such comments, which do not necessarily 
affect the authors’ criticism from other angles, are of course more typically 
Catholic than Anglo-Saxon. 

26 Dreamer and Striver: The Poetry of Frédéric Mistral (London, 1937), 
p. 64. 
27 Ibid., p. 212. 

28 North British Review, vol. 48 (1868), p. 180. 

29 The Works of George Meredith (New York, 1909-12), vol. 28, p. 26. 

30“The Mares of the Camargue,” The Poetic Works of George Meredith 
(New York, 1897-98), p. 560. 

31 Thérése Lavauden, “Mistral,” Commonweal, vol. 12 (1930), p. 524; Léon 
Daudet, “Frédéric Mistral ou le génie équilibré,” La Revue universelle, III 
(1920), 262; Jean Desthieux, Frédéric Mistral et son cuvre (Paris, 1922), 
p. 48. 

32 Memoirs of Léon Daudet, trans. Arthur Kingsland Griggs (New York, 
1925), p. 234. 
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seems, by his simplicity and sincerity, as well as by the healthy 
and optimistic attitude found both in his life and work: 


It is absolutely inconceivable [writes Arthur Symons] that any other poet of 
our day, save Mistral only, could have written the Provencal triad, Miréio, 
Calendau, Nerto. Mistral has shown in an age when the prevailing tone of 
poetry is a tone of doubt, unrest and uneasy self-consciousness, that it is pos- 
sible still to be simple, still to retain the clear sanity of the early singers, finding 
life joyous, and a beloved fatherland and unfailing inspiration. He has shown 
that it is still possible to strike the true pastoral note, still possible in these 
days to write an epic and to write it without falseness or incongruity. And in this 
lies his distinction, and his importance for us.** 


On the other hand, Professor Downer fears that “believers in 
material progress, those who look for great changes in political and 
social conditions, will turn from Mistral with indifference,” that 
“his contentment with present things, and his love of the past, are 
likely to irritate them.” We must admit with Downer that Mistral 
may disappoint those who seek a “new message concerning human 
destiny,” but it remains an open question whether he disappoints 
also “those who seek in a poet consolation in the personal trials of 
life.” To be sure, Mistral is not “le poéte de l’inquiétude.” Restless- 
ness, uneasiness will not be found in his work, and he has not 
attempted to be original at all costs, to bring a “new note in the 
everlasting themes that the great poets have sung.’** He remains 
on firm ground. He is a traditionalist, but a sane one, one con- 
cerned with the things that last. His tradition is alive. As expressed 
in the words of one of the authors quoted above, Mistral seems 
indeed to have “conveyed from one age to another only things 
which were essential,” to have “transported the spirit, not the 
body.”** In 1904, President Theodore Roosevelt wrote to him: “You 
are teaching the lesson that . . . the things that really count in life 
are the things of the spirit.’’** 


Downer is of the opinion that “it would be idle to endeavour to 
determine whether Mistral is to be classed as a great poet.”*" 
Girdlestone seems to be answering him when he says that the ques- 
tion is not idle, provided this greatness is explained. “Mistral’s 
work is great,” he says, “in that it is one . . . in that it is well- 
balanced, healthful, life and strength giving . . . in that, within its 


33 Jittell’s Living Age, vol. 168 (1886), p. 286 (from the National Review). 
34 Downer, op. cit., p. 246. 

35 Spectator, vol. 102 (1909), p. 887. 

36 Outlook, vol. 126 (1920), p. 371. This letter is also in C. E. Maud’s 
Memoirs of Mistral (London, 1924). 

37 Op. cit., p. 237. Cf.: “Mistral . . . perhaps the greatest poet whom France 
has produced” (Quarterly Review, vol. 194 [1901], p. 486) ; . . the most 
eminent living poet in France” (J. W. Crombie, The Poets and Peoples of 
Foreign Lands [London, 1890], p. 54). 
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unbroken unity, it is vast and embraces much . . . both one and 
manifold.”** In this Girdlestone echoes several other critics. 
Throughout his book, he shows convincingly that Mistral’s “region 
is all mankind.” 

Ford Madox Ford is not interested in affixing labels of first, 
second, or third rate to a writer: 


I don’t know whether Mistral was a greater poet than Virgil, and I don’t care. 
. . . It might be too much to say of Mistral as was said by that beautiful poet, 
the Comtesse de Noailles, 


Ton coeur enveloppe ta race 
Et ton pays descend de toi 


and it might be too much—though perhaps it is not—to say, like the author 
[Emile Turle] of “Dans l’ombre de la Bastide”: 


Et tu viens d’accueillir le verbe qui résume 
Le métre de Virgile et le coeur de Jésus. 


But the authentic note of the great poet is to modify for you the aspect of the 
world and of your relationship to your world. This Mistral astonishingly 
does.3® 


Like George Meredith, Ford Madox Ford expressed what seems 
to be a well-established opinion among English and American critics 
when he said that Mistral had produced something worthy of being 
known by the Anglo-Saxon world. His final judgment was not a 
hasty one: 


I have said that for a great many years I have misestimated this great poet. 
But of late I have been reading him a great deal . . . and the curious effect has 
been to render London infinitely more supportable. For though it may be an 
exaggeration for M. Turle to say that Mistral puts the soul of Jesus into meas- 
ures of Virgil, it is nothing but the truth when he says: 


Tu ne pourras pas vivre ainsi que de coutume 
Si les chants de Mistral t’ont chanté dans I’oreille. 


. .. You cannot continue in your old, bad courses once the songs of Mistral have 
sounded in your ears.*° 


So it appears that, on the whole, the Anglo-Saxon attitude toward 
Mistral and modern Provengal literature has been one of sympathy 
and understanding. However, it should not be surmised that every 
study on the subject is a continuous song of praise. In some instances 
a few disparaging remarks are made on the Midi and its inhabi- 
tants.*? Adverse criticism may be found wherever the works of the 


48 Op. cit., p. 253. 

39 Op. cit., p. 64, n. 11, and pp. 161-69. 

40 Tbid., pp. 161-62. 

41 See for instance: Sewanee Review, vol. 32 (1924), p. 55; Times Literary 
Supplement, Feb. 12, 1920, p. 102; Duffy's Hibernian Magazine, no. 4 (Oct., 
1860), p. 151; Downer, op. cit., pp. 243-46, n. 34. These remarks are amply coun- 
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Félibres have undergone a somewhat serious and detailed analysis. 
A certain skepticism has even been expressed with reference to the 
genius of Mistral himself. 


“T am afraid,” says the author of an article in the London Globe, 
. it will be a long time before the public will learn to under- 
stand him as he perhaps deserves, and his genius will never spread 
beyond the circle of a few good-natured friends.”** Doubts are also 
expressed in a leading article of the Times, where it is said that 
“unkind people may be tempted to call him the ‘Tartarin of 
Poetry.’ ”’** George Saintsbury ventures to write that “Miréio itself 
. has perhaps a stronger appeal to the prevailing taste for local 
color than to that for pure poetry or pure literature.”** Another 
thinks that Mistral has “missed the fine humour of Daudet nor 
quite gained the virile realism of Aicard.”** 

Downer also finds Mistral’s genius to be “limited geographically,” 
for, he says, “if from it were eliminated all that pertains directly 
to Provence, the remainder would be almost nothing.”** He com- 
plains of the “unvarying exteriority of his method of presenting 
human nature,”**’ records his supposed “failure to create beings of 


“e 


terbalanced by the enthusiastic articles of those Americans and Englishmen who 
have written on the subject after having toured the country and paid a visit 
to Jasmin or to Mistral and the Félibres. Conventional characterizations of the 
Meridional have no places in their accounts. ‘There is nothing to support the 
prejudices of the naive reader who, having failed to catch Daudet’s humor and 
the real meaning of his satire, has taken Tartarin and Numa Roumestan as in- 
carnations of the Provencal type. See: Angus B. Reach, Clarets and Olives from 
the Garonne to the Rhone (New York, 1853); J. Duncan Craig, Miejour, 
Provencal Legend, Life, Language and Literature in the Land of the Félibres 
(London, 1877), pp. 476-83 ; Cornhill Magazine, new ser., vol. 36 (1914), p. 780; 
Century Illustrated Magazine, vol. 45 (1893), p. 847; vol. 46 (1893), p. 38; vol. 
51 (1896), p. 409; Thomas A. Janvier, The Christmas Kalends of Provence 
(New York, 1903); Outlook, vol. 71 (1902), p. 554; vol. 90 (1908), p. 397; 
vol. 126 (1920), p. wo J. and E. Pennell, Play mm Provence (New York, 1892) ; 
New York Times, July 27, 1913; Richard Le Gallienne, Vanishing Roads (New 
York, te pp. 303-07 ; Trend, vol. 7 (1914), p. 177; Century, vol. 90 (1915), 
p. 465 ; T. A. Cook, Old Provence (London, 1905). 

42 “Mistral at Home: The Provencal — (from the London Globe), 
New York Daily Tribune, Jan. 11. 1891, 

43 Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 12, "1920, p. 102. 

44 Periods of European Literature (London, 1907), XII, 63. Cf. Arthur 
Symons’ comment, in his analysis of Miréio, that Mistral is “in the purest sense, 
a poet” (Littell’s Living Age, vol. 168 [1886], p. 286). 

45M. Amherst, “With Mistral in Provence,” Cornhill Magazine, new ser., 
vol. 36 (1914), p. 782, and Living Age, vol. 282 (1914), p. 92. 

46 Op. cit., p. 237. Cf.: “. .. the poetry of Mistral can move us to the utmost 
without our having seen Provence and tasted the sweets of southern France, or 
knowing anything about the Félibrige” (Girdlestone, op. cit., p. 64). Also: “Its 
appeal is universal. It can be and will be read and relished by persons who have 
never in their lives before heard of Mistral or the Provencal Renaissance” 
(Alva S. Sanborn, in the Nation, vol. 84 [1907], p. 65). 

47 Op. cit., p. 238. 
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flesh and blood,” his paucity of “dramatic power,” his inability to 
make a “searching analysis of individual character,’’** his light treat- 
ment of the theme of love.** Miréio is said to be lacking “breadth 
and depth,” and “everlasting interest.’”°° Oddly enough, one of his 
great admirers (and his best translator) writes that Mistral’s own 
elaborate dictionary of the Provengal tongue will take its place 
among what she calls “other massive monuments of abortive human 
industry.”*' Other strange and sometimes amusing statements, as 
well as minor errors of various kinds, can be found in several 
articles.®* 


The Philologist 


Very little has been written in English on Mistral as a philologist. 
Gaston Paris regarded the Tresor déu Felibrige ou Dictionnaire 
Provengal-Frangais as “one of the most magnificent contributions 
which the love of language and country has ever made to knowl- 
edge.”** This work, which contains all the words used in the various 
dialects of the Langue d’Oc, has been found of such value that a 
new edition was published in 1932, the “édition du centenaire.” 
Downer had written some thirty years before that it was the “most 
complete and most important work of its kind.” He thought that 
nothing Mistral had done entitled him “in a greater degree to the 
gratitude of students of Romance philology.” 


48 Op. cit., pp. 128 and 244. Cf.: “Mistral’s three very remarkable poems, 
‘Miréio; ‘Calendau; and ‘Nerto’ will continue to charm by .. . the depth of their 
human interest, their dramatic energy” (H. W. Preston, in Warner, Library of 
the World’s Best Literature [New York, 1897], XVII, 10097; “He was actu- 
ally one of the greatest and simplest renderers of the intimacies of human life 
and natural vicissitudes” (Ford Madox Ford, op. cit., p. 158); “His work... 
is woven through and through with the presence of humanity and nature. . . 
it is invigorated with the breadth of life” (Girdlestone, op. cit., p. 253). 

49 Op. cit., p. 239. Cf. passage above referred to in note 28. 

50 Op. cit., p. 127. Cf.: ‘ ‘Miréio; the pastoral epic which has held its 
literary rank, with increasing appreciation for more than sixty years” (A. R. 
Marble, The Nobel Prise Winners in Literature [New York, 1925], p. 53); 
“His achievements belong to that limited number of works which neither grow 
old nor die” (American Review of Reviews, vol. 49 [1914], p. 747) ; and finally 
cf. Downer himself: “. . . the author of ‘Miréio’ has probably already taken 
his place among the immortals of literature” (op. cit., p. 100). 

51 Preston, article on Mistral in Library of the World’s Best Literature. 

52 For example: The Gascon language is described as a “mixture of French, 
Spanish, and Italian” (L. S. Costello, A Pilgrimage to Auvergne from Picardy 
to Le Velay, I1 [London, 1842], 210); M. Dupuy’s school, which Mistral at- 
tended, is described as located at Maiano, instead of at Avignon (Contemporary 
Review, vol. 105 [1914], p. 673) ; the word “Félibre” is said to have been adopted 
after a wrinkled old woman had shouted it in the garden of Font Ségune 
(Living Age, vol. 168 [1886], p. 286, and Contemporary Review, vol. 66 
[1894], p. 496). 

53 Penseurs et Poétes (Paris, 1896), p. 89. 
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Downer marvels at the fact “that the work has been done in so 
masterful a fashion by one who is not first of all a philologist.” He 
then makes a good analysis of the Tresor: 


If any weakness is to be found, it is, of course, in the etymological part. Even. 
here we can but pay tribute to Mistral. If he can be accused, now and then, of 
suggesting an etymology that is impossible or unscientific, let it be gratefully 
conceded that his desire is to offer the etymologist all possible help by placing 
at his disposal all the material that can be found. The pains Mistral has taken 
to look up all possibly related words in Greek, Arabic, Basque, and English, to 
say nothing of the old Provencal and Latin, would alone suffice to call forth 
the deepest gratitude on the part of all students of the subject.5* 


Other appreciations of Mistral as a philologist consist generally 
of a few lines of high praise concerning both the scientific and the 
literary values of the Tresor. Mistral was “truly gifted,” says 
Stuart Henry, “in that he was an erudite philologist who possessed 
a rare creative sense of poetic form.”** The only altogether deroga- 
tory judgment is that quoted above from the Library of the World’s 
Best Literature. 

* * * 


Because of the relatively small number of important articles, it 
has been impossible to show either an historical evolution of opinion 
or a marked difference between English and American authors. But 
it can be seen that the judgments of well-informed, competent critics 
and scholars such as Ford Madox Ford, George Meredith, Arthur 
Symons, H. W. Preston, and C. A. Downer are most favorable to 
Mistral and modern Provencal literature. The same is true of the 
lesser lights and the anonymous critics.*°* Genuine enthusiasm and 
sincerity are found in their studies. Wrong interpretations or errors 
of facts, or errors arising from “racial,” religious, or national preju- 
dices, are few and of minor importance. 


Many of the critics or book reviewers quoted above have had 
direct contact with the Provengal authors and several of them could 


54 Op. cit., pp. 93-96. 

55In Fortnightly Review, vol. 99 (1913), pp. 594-95; Catholic World, vol. 96 
(1912), p. 381; Sewanee Review, vol. 32 (1924), p. 55; Dial, vol. 44 (1908), 
p. 36; Littell’s Living Age, vol. 168 (1886), p. 285. 

56 Bookman, vol. 39 (1914), p. 311. 

57 There are some excellent articles among those which are not signed. 
See our descriptive “Bibliography of Modern Provengal in the English Language, 
1840-1940,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library (April, 1942), pp. 379- 
88. There are undoubtedly many articles published in the daily press that have 
escaped our notice; but in respect to books and literary and scholarly reviews, 
we believe we have listed everything on the subject that is worthy of con- 
sideration. 
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read their work in the original.°* Their opinions are therefore based 
on knowledge and experience. If they have not all found in Mistral 
the “authentic note of the great poet,” they have at least been im- 
pressed by his language and the originality of his work. Of the 
Félibrige movement, which they have considered especially in its 
linguistic and literary aspects, they have appreciated the contribu- 
tion which it has made to modern life and literature. 


Northwestern University 





58 Such were Ford Madox Ford (who made long sojourns in Provence), 
George Meredith (who used to ask Alphonse Daudet to explain to him those 
words or expressions he could not understand), C. A. Downer, Maro Beath 
Jones, T. A. Janvier (who were elected soct, i.e., honorary members of the 
Félibrige), Richard Le Gallienne, C. E. Maud, Girdlestone, Preston, and some 
others. 











FRENCH ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
Old French masculine entire; French sou, seu 
By Crartces H. Lrvincston 


It is generally accepted that Latin intégrum developed by per- 
fectly normal phonological evolution into O.F. entir. C.L. words 
which were accented on the antepenult and which had an occlusive 
consonant followed by r at the beginning of the last syllable regu- 
larly shifted the accent to the penult in V.L.1 : C.L. integrum > 
V.L. entégru > O.F. entir through an intermediate *entieir.* 
Entier represents entir with change of final syllable influenced by 
the common suffix -ier.* 

The historical grammars state the law that a vowel of support 
(e) is produced in O.F. in the final syllable after Latin primary 
consonant groups whose last element is a liquid or a nasal.* The 
group -gr- with its two examples entégru > entir and nigru > neir 
forms an exception to this general rule.* However, a vowel of 
support is produced in O.F., the grammars show, after a secondary 
-gr- in the case of Latin proparoxytones: légere > lire, Ligerim > 
Loire, frigere > frire, etc. Why should not entégru behave in the 
same manner as légere > *lieire > lire, péjor > *pieire > pire, 
to produce a form entire through a like intermediate stage *entieire, 
after the development of a yod element from the Latin consonant g 
before r? 

If I am not mistaken, Fritz Neumann, in a review of the first 
edition of the Old French grammar of Schwan,’ was the first to 
object to entégru > entir. He maintained that the phonological result 
would be *entire with vowel of support, and that likewise nigru > 
*neire, *noire. Since masculine and feminine O.F. forms were 
identical, entir and noir were made up from *entire and *noire by 


1 Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de l’ancien francais (Leipzig, 1913), § 15 (1); 
K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise (Copenhagen, 1904), I, 
§ 138. 

2 Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., § 50; Nyrop, op. cit., I, § 197. 

3 The idea that integrum > V.L. *entéru > entier has been abandoned; cf. 
Schwan-Behrens, of. cit., § 11 R; Nyrop, of. cit., I § 197; Dict. Gén. under 
entier; W. Foerster and H. Breuer, Les Mervelles de Rigomer (Dresden, 
1915), II, 191, note to v. 2852. 

4 Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., § 78, 2b. 

5 Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., § 78, 2d. 

® Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., § 158, lb; Nyrop, op. cit., I, § 427. 

7 Zeits. f. rom. phil., XIV (1890), 573; Litteraturblatt f. germ. u. rom. phil., 
IX (1888), sp. 174. 
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analogy with the usual pattern bon, bone.* Neumann’s suggestion 
produced no rectification in the historical grammars, because, I 
suppose, his forms *entire and *noire were entirely conjectural.® 


That Neumann’s masculine *entire is not a myth but rather a 
reality will appear from four examples which I have found in O.F. 
texts of the thirteenth century. The first three are from fabliaux 
of Gautier Le Leu, in which entire occurs in rhyme (1, 2) and is 
attested by the syllable count (3): 


1. Puis li conta trestot l’afaire: 
Conment il puet .111. sohais faire, 
“S’en averés .1., bele amie.” 

Cele respont: “Jo n’en quier mie 
Se je n’en ai deus tos entires.” 
Au deerain gist li maistires.!° 


2. Je le versie volentiers, 
Savoir s’il est sains et entiers, 
Car j’ai maintes fois oi dire 
Nus ne vit onques con entire 
Qu’il ne fust fendus o traués.1! 


3. Cil lia dit: “Traiés en sus, 
Car ja n’en porterés de mi 
Piscon (poisson) entire ne demi.”!2 


Our fourth example of masculine entire is found in rhyme in the 
Chronique rimée of Philippe Mousket of Tournay (first half of 
thirteenth century) : 


8 Neumann says nothing about the development of L. intégrum and nigrum 
in Old Pr. Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old 
Provencal (Boston, 1905), §52 (1), states the law that a final supporting vowel 
is developed after a consonant plus a liquid. Enteir and neir, he says, seem to 
have lost final e under the influence of numerous adjectives in -er, -ier, ieir > 
-arium (p. 59, n. 2). Cf. O.F. entier (-ariu) for entir, above. 

®P. Marchot (Zeits. f. rom. phil., XIX [1895], 66) and G. Paris (Romania, 
XXXI [1902], 126) have since insisted on entégru > entir. W. Benary (Zur 
Geschichte des Konsonantischen Auslauts der Nomina im Alt und Neufranzo- 
stschen [Darmstadt, 1902], p. 81) defends the thesis of Neumann and con- 
siders *entire (masc.) and *noire (masc.) to be regular phonological develop- 
ments of entégru and nigru. 

10 Gautier Le Leu, Les sohais, verses 150-155, Romantic Review, XV 
(1924), 28. 

11 Gautier Le Leu, Del fol vilain, verses 297-301, Romanic Review, loc. cit., 
p. 38. 

12 Gautier Le Leu, De Dieu et dou pescour, verses 120-122, Romanic Review, 
loc. cit., p. 52. The author uses elsewhere entire (fem.) in rhyme with mattre 
which is found also in rhyme twice with s’atire. He uses entiers (: volen- 
tiers) in the couplet immediately preceding entire : dire in the passage (2) 
above from Del fol vilain. The double forms entir (masc.), entire (fem.), 
and entier(e) are found in Froissart and other authors, especially of north- 
eastern France. Masculine entir is not used by Gautier Le Leu. 
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4. Namles estoit mes cors entires, 
Quar c’est gran sens et biaus mestires 
De bien consillier son segnour.1% 


The creation of an analogical entir from entire is not without 
parallel.‘* It took place in the preliterary period, for entir is found , 
in the Hebrew-French glosses (loazim) of Gerschom de Metz or 
the pseudo-Gerschom of the early eleventh century.’® Its substitution 
for entire had then sufficient time to become generalized before the 
literary period in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A form entir 
is found today in several patois but it is impossible to say whether 
it represents etymological entire, nor can we say that English entire 
is the direct descendant of O.F. masculine entire. 

An etymological masculine entire < entégru is a guarantee, I 
think, of an earlier preliterary masculine *neire <nigru, a form 
which may well come to light some day in the literary texts or the 
charts. It does not seem strange that these masculine forms in -e, 
representing so small a group both in O.F. and O.Pr. (cf. note 8 
above), should early become subject to analogy with more general 
patterns. The law for O.F. vowels of support in the historical 
grammars’® should therefore mention the Latin consonant group 
-gr- without restriction, whether the group be a primary or a sec- 
ondary combination, and whether the Latin word be accented on the 
penult or the antepenult. 

It is not more surprising to find belated examples of masculine 
entire < entégru in our thirteenth century authors than to note in 
texts of the same period a few scattered examples of entre < 
integrum, a survival of the C.L. form accented on the antepenult."* 
In any case entire (masc.) is surely to be added to the vocabulary 
of Old French. 


18 Chronique rimée de Philippe Mousket, ed. Reiffenberg (Bruxelles, 1836- 
1838), 1, verses 9362-4; Mousket also uses entir(s) : martirs, 2646-7, 3834-5, 
26351-2, 27423-4, : espirs, 9385-6, : mentir, 8408-9, 26337-8, : safirs, 8768-9; 
and also entier(e) : sautier, 10372-3, : prowuere, 2698-9. 

14 Nyrop, op. cit., Il, § 388: “Exemples de masculins analogiques crées par 
la suppression d’un e feminin.” Bénin and malin are analogical forms from 
benigne (benignus-a) and maligne (malignus-a) which were of both genders. 
The inclination to differentiate masculine and feminine identical forms is 
responsible also for numerous feminines in -e from Latin adjectives of two 
terminations: grand, grande, but here the feminine form is analogical. 

15]. Brandin, “Les Gloses frangaises (loazim) de Gerschom de Metz,” 
Revue des études juives, XLII (1901), 252; Mr. Brandin, the editor, says: 
“Nous avons donc ici la premiére forme frangaise immédiatement dérivée de 
*entieir < intégrum.” 

16 Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., § 78, 2b; Nyrop, op. cit., I, § 251. 

17In the Roman de la Rose (verses 396, 1236); cf. Romania, XXXII 
(1903), 591; in the Regres Nostre Dame (ed. Langfors), strophe 119, v. 8, 
p. 68; cf. also Zetts. f. rom. phil., XXVIII (1904), 365, where two further 
examples are noted in Rutebeuf and Ysopet /. 
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[| Since this article has gone to press I have found two fourteenth- 
century examples of masculine entire, both in rhyme in Froissart’s 
poems. A. Scheler in the glossary of his edition of Oeuvres de Frois- 
sart, Poésies (3 vols., Bruxelles, 1871) noted them summarily. They 
occur in volume I, page 134, v. 4523, and volume II, page 258, v. 62. 
They attracted no attention, I suppose, because of the licenses in 
rhyme of which Froissart is guilty. I have no case from the prose of 
the period, from the Chroniques of Froissart, for example, although 
here editorial correction would have been easy and seemingly justifi- 
able. Masculine entire was probably archaic in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and was employed conveniently by the poets. ] 


French sou, seu 


The word sou, seu “étable 4 porcs” has not been in use in French 
proper since the seventeenth century, but it and its variant forms 
are still widely employed in the patois.‘* Godefroy gives a series 
of medieval texts containing our word: sou, sout, so, seu, seuch, 
seut, seult, the earliest of which are of the thirteenth century: Guiot, 
Bible: les soz as pors; Cortois d’Arras: seu.’ Cotgrave (1611) lists 
soute: “a franke or hogs-stie” and cites a proverb: “Pourceau gras 
rompt sa soute” with the explanation: “Applicable to the unrulie 
humors of pampered or high-fed creatures.””® Our word is found 
in some modern dictionaries: Littré, sowe (terme rural) “étable a 
porcs” ;** Dauzat, soue, sout, soute (mot régional) “étable a porcs” ;*? 
Larousse, sou, f., sout, m., soute, f. (Ec. rur.) “toit a porcs.”** 

The etymology of sou, seu has been discussed by eminent lexi- 
cographers beginning with Du Cange, who connected it with L. sidis 


18 The patois forms are conveniently listed by W. O. Streng, Haus und 
Hof im Franzésischen (Helsingfors, 1907), pp. 76f., with reference to the 
regional dictionaries. The Atl. ling. de la France (Cartes 451 A and 451 B) 
shows that forms of the word are used today in 39 departments of France. 
The usual types in the north are sou, soue, seu. In Normandy and Guernsey 
a variant soute exists (Moisy, Metivier). Larousse and Dauzat (cf. notes 22 
and 23) record sout (masc., according to Larousse), variant of soute, in the 
north without localization. In the south sout is the prevailing form, but we 
also find souta (Rhone), souda (Loire), soude (H.-Loire), soude, soudeto 
(Puy-de-D.), soudo (Hérault), soudo, souto (Aveyron). The word is gen- 
erally feminine, but masculine in sout (Landes), asou (Corréze), asou 
(Cantal), assout (Franche-Comté), assuau, assau (Lyonnais). 

19 F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise (Paris, 1881- 
1902), VII, 488 c. 

20 R. Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues (London, 
1611). 

21 EF. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (Paris, 1863-1873). 

22. A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangatse (Paris, 
1938). 

23 Jarousse du XX siécle (Paris, 1928). 
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“stake, pile.”** F. Mistral*® and A. Horning** rightly considered 
Mod. Pr. sout, identical in meaning, to be the same word as seu, sou 
and adopted Du Cange’s etymology L. siidis. The publication of Emil 
Levy's Provenzalisches Supplementworterbuch (VIII, 1915) fur- 
nished several O.Pr. texts containing sot, f., “Schweinekoben.” 

Antoine Thomas*’ maintained that, whereas L. siidem might be 
the etymon of French sou, seu, it could not explain Mod. Pr. sout 
because of the conservation in the latter of final t. He does not 
mention O.Pr. sot, which he may not have known, but which seems 
further to strengthen his objection.** He believed that siite(m) or 
sdte(m) “étable a porcs,” found in several passages of certain 
manuscripts of the Lex Salica,*® provides the etymon. Thomas’ final 
remark is: “En résumé, le francais seu et le provencal sout ne 
peuvent venir du latin siidem ‘pieu’. Ils viennent d’un mot sdtem ou 
stitem qui apparait dans la Loi Saligue et dans quelques formules 
mérovingiennes et dont l’origine reste a trouver.” 

W. Meyer-Libke in the first edition of the REW,* adopts 
Thomas’ idea and gives the etymon simply as siitis “Schweinestall,” 
adding: “Das in der Karolingerzeit begegnende Wort ist etymolo- 
gisch dunkel; Zusammenhang mit siidis ‘Pfahl’ ist nicht mdglich 
da das Prov. -t- verlangt.” 

In 1920 Joseph Briich** proposed an explanation for the L. sitis 
(sdtis) of the Lex Salica. He traces it to a Latin-Celtic hybrid 
*sitégo invented by him, a combination of s#- (= L. sis) and 
Celtic *tegos “Haus.” This really represents, says Briich, a Celtic 
*sikku or *stiikku “Schwein” plus *tégos or *sukkotegos contracted by 
certain analogical influences to *sitégos with % in sii (= L. sis) on 
the pattern of L. stibulcus and siicerda. L. siitis, he says, is a back 
formation on *siit@gos, which must have occurred in the V.L. period 
at the precise moment when the L. suffix -icum > -ego, so that the 
-ego of the Celtic-Latin hybrid was confused with it and induced 
the back formation. Briich characterizes his explanation at the outset 
with “vielleicht.” 


24 Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis (ed. 1883). 

25 Lou tresor déu Felibrige (Paris, 1878). 

26 Zeits. f. rom. phil., XVIIL (1894), 229. 

27 Essais de philologte francaise (Paris, 1897), p. 385. 

28 L. stidem would have given so, sou in Pr. as pédem pé, fidem fi, etc. 

29 J. H. Hessels and H. Kern, Lex Salica (London, 1880). Codex 2 (sec- 
ond half eighth century), X VI, 2: Si quis spicario aut amachallum cum anona, 
sote cum porcus, scuria cum anamalia incenderit . .. ; Codex 3 (end of 
eighth or beginning of ninth century), X VI, 4: Si quis vero sotem cum porcis, 
scuria cum animalibus incenderit . . .; Codex 5 (end of eighth or begining 
of ninth century), Il, 3, and Codex 6 (ninth century), II, 3: Si quis porcellum 
de suto (sutem) furaverit ... ; Codex 5 and Codex 6, XVI, 3: Si quis sutem 
cum porcus, scuriam (scuri:a) cum animalibus vel fenilem (fenile) incenderit. 
. . . The Codex Estensis, now lost, had a gloss (fifteenth century): sute 
id est ara porcorum. 

80 Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1911). 

31 Zeits. f. rom. phil., XL (1920), 653. 
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In the third edition of the REW (1930-1935), Meyer-Liibke has 
completely made over the article siitis of the earlier editions. It now 
reads (no. 8492): “*sitégis, ‘Schweinstall’. Afrz. sou, seu, prov. 
sot. Das in der Lex Salica als siitis begegnende, uber fast ganz 
Frankreich verbreitete Wort ist gall.” He has dropped the biblio- 
graphical references of the earlier editions and now refers only to 
Briich’s explanation and an article of his own which seems to have 
been inspired by it.*? In adopting a Celtic source, Meyer-Libke 
admits that it is a pis aller. L. siidem as etymon for our words 
is phonologically impossible and “begrifflich schwer.” Germanic 
sources offer nothing. Since *tégos “Haus” in Celtic is masculine 
and the French and Provencal words are generally feminine, he 
makes up the combination *’siité@ge on the verb stem of L. tégére. 
The first syllable sii- of the compound must represent the Indo- 
Germanic root for pig, seen also in L. sis. The ending -ége would 
have disappeared phonologically in the passage from V.L. to O.F. 
and O.Pr., according to Meyer-Liibke. *Siitége is still apparently 
a hybrid but this time -tge represents a L. root and sii- a mysterious 
Celtic form. 

These explanations of Briich and Meyer-Libke seem neither prob- 
able nor convincing. Neither would account for the northern form 
soute (Cotgrave, Moisy, Metivier) nor its alternate sout (Dauzat, 
Larousse) which call for an etymon with supported -t. Briich does 
try to explain ingeniously si-, first syllable of his hybrid compound 
*siitégos, but Meyer-Liibke alludes only vaguely to the sii- of his 
*siitége. The recent etymological dictionary of Dauzat (n. 22 above) 
does not accept these Celtic sources for our words and reverts 
simply to Thomas’ article: “soue, sout, soute du bas lat. siitis (Loi 
salique) d’origine obscure.” 

What seems to us to be the real explanation of L. siitem (sdtem) 
may have been overlooked because of its simplicity. Thomas and 
Meyer-Liibke in stressing the siitem (sdtem) of the Lex Salica 
did not note sufficiently that one of the good manuscripts (Codex 
4) and a large number of the manuscripts of the so-called Lex 
Salica Emendata, many of which are as old as those of the 
Lex Salica proper, have in corresponding passages siidem, siide.** 
Du Cange cites also L. suda “porcorum stabulum” from the MS 
of a work attributed to Gerbert. The two words siitem (sédtem) 
and siidem (suda), so nearly equivalent in form, are absolutely 

32 Worter und Sachen, VIII (1922), 185-86. 

33 Cf. Hessels and Kern, op. cit., Codex 4 (ninth century) XVI, 3: Si quis 
sudem cum porcis, scuria aut (Jeg. cum) animalibus incenderit. . . . Of the 
sixteen collated MSS of the Lex Salica Emendata, six are of the ninth cen- 


tury, eight of the tenth century. The passage in question in these MSS (II, 3) 
reads: Si quis porcellum de sude furaverit. ... 
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so in sense. It is natural to assume that siitem is merely a by-form 
of stidem, a good old word. 

This variation in form can readily be explained if we admit that 
L. siidis, -is had in V.L. an alternate declension siidis or sides, -itis. 
The L. third declension with double atonic endings in the genitive . 
such as ’-dris, '-inis, and '-itis extended its terrain in V.L.** In the 
case of -itis Latin had already the alternative forms stipes, -is and 
-itis, circen, -inis and -itis. According to the grammarian Festus 
(a.v. 150) L. tides, -is was also declined tides, -itis (ed. Miller, 
253) ; cf. also lens, lendis and *lenditis, termen, -inis and termitis, 
inguis, -inis and -itis.** Medieval glosses show non-classic declen- 
sional forms in ’-itis: hamis, -itis “la perche ou la verge qui soustient 
la roiz a prendre bestes ou oiseaux” ; metis, -itis “lieu puant ou pueur 
de terre qui naist d’yaues ensouphrees.”** Furthermore, the V.L. 
nominative form of stidis was siides*™ with e in the unaccented syl- 
lable, identifying it with a class of nouns in -es whose genitive was 
regularly ‘-itis.** L. siidis “stake, pole” was, it seems, commonly used 
in association with its synonym stipes “stake, pole” which had as far 
back as C.L. the double declension -is and -itis.** 

L. siidem and a V.L. variant *stiditem may account phonologically 
for the various forms of our word. Siidem is the basis of the O.F. 
forms listed by Godefroy: sou, so, seu, seuch and the forms in -t: 
sout, seut, seult.*° Stidem is likewise the etymon of modern patois 


84 Cf. C. H. Grandgent, Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1908), p. 149; ervum, -i: ervus, 
-dris; fimus, -i: fémus, -oris; fundus, -t also *fundoris. To explain Romance 
forms we must suppose in V.L. famine, glandine, incudine, lendine, termine, 
vermine, capitine, pepine; cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. des lang. rom., I1, § 16; 
A. Thomas, op. cit., p. 263. 

35 Meyer-Libke, op. cit., I1, § 16; Thomas, op. cit., pp. 327, 390. 

36 Mario Roques, Recueil général des lexiques francais du moyen age (Paris, 
1936), I, 177, 256. 

87 [bid., nos. 221, 735, 8329. 

88 F. Neue, Formenlehre der Lateinischen Sprache (Berlin, 1877), I, 147; 
Neue lists nineteen nouns in this class, a number of which have stems ending 
in a dental like sides; cf. also tuditis (tudes) *lenditis (lendem), metitis 
(metis). It is true that nouns of this type in Latin are mostly masculine, 
which may account for the variant suto (for sute) in Codex 6 of the Ler 
Salica (cf. n. 29 above); cf. also sout, masc. (Dauzat, Larousse), sout, masc. 
(Béarn, Landes). The attraction to the masculine was apparently overcome 
by the addition of feminine endings which seem to go back to V.L. (-a): 
soute in the north, souta, souda, soude, soudo, souto, in the south (cf. n. 18 
above). Masculine forms asou (Cantal, Corréze), assout (Franche-Comté), 
assuau, assau (Lyonnais) are doubtless late and due to confusion resulting 
from the agglutination of the -a of the feminine article to the word. 

39 Vergil, Aeneid, VII, 524: Direxere acies, non iam certamine agresti 
Stipitibus duris agitur sudibusve praeustis; Caesar, Bel. Civ., I, 27: fossas 
transversas viis praeducat atque ibi sudes stipitesque praeacutus defigit. 

40 Seuch occurs in a text of the N.E. The -ch is probably a dialectal devel- 
opment of -ts (sudes) in three of the four cases; the forms in -t also occur 
in texts of the far N.E. and may represent the late dialectal conservation of 
unsupported -t (Tournay). 
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forms of the N.: sou, seu, so, saw.*? Northern patois forms in femi- 
nine e: soue, soe, seue postulate a V.L. siida actually noted by 
Du Cange in the sense of “porcorum stabulum.” The northern 
patois form sout (Dauzat, Larousse), O.Pr. sot, Mod.Pr. sout 
derive regularly from V.L. *siiditem, the contraction to siitem 
(sdtem) such as we have it in the Lex Salica, taking place early.** 
An exact parallel development is to be found in L. péditum > O.F. 
and O.Pr. pet, Mod.F. and Mod.Pr. pet. Forms such as soute in the 
north (Cotgrave, Dauzat, Larousse) and souta (Rhone), souto 
(Aveyron) postulate a V.L. *sudita, a formation similar to suda 
(Du Cange). Modern patois souda (Loire), soude (H.-Loire), 
soude (Puy-de-D.), soudo (Hérault), soudo (Aveyron) likewise 
go back to V.L. *sidita. The alternation of ¢ and d in these 
southern patois forms is doubtless old and may be explained, as 
Anglade does for similar developments in O.Pr., as dialectal varia- 
tions due to differences in date of the contraction of the post-tonic 
penult syllable.** As regards regional distribution V.L. siidem has 
furnished the northern forms of our word over a wide area and has 
perhaps extended somewhat into the south to judge by asou (Cantal, 
Corréze), whereas *siiditem (*siidita) is at the basis of most of the 
Pr. forms but also seems to have penetrated into the north: sout 
(Dauzat, Larousse), soute (Cotgrave, Normandy, Guernsey). The 
Pr. patois forms with -d- (*siidita) fit into a fairly homogeneous 
block in the central portion of the Provengal territory. 

From the semantic point of view L. siidem (*siiditem), which 
Meyer-Liibke considered to be “begrifflich schwer,” is nevertheless 
entirely acceptable. Words originally meaning “stake, pile, post, 
tree-trunk, log, etc.” have frequently in the singular and without 
suffixes, come to indicate the enclosure marked off by them: O.F. pel 
(L. palem) “pieu, poteau, enclos” ;** O.F. cep (L. cippum) “pieu, 
prison” ;*° O.F. baille (L. baculum) “grosse perche de bois, enclos 
délimité par les bailles” ;#* O.F. buc (Germ. *bik) “tronce d’arbre, 


41 Saw, a Lorraine form, goes back to stidem according to Horning, Z.R.P., 
XVIII (1894), 229. 

42 Schwan-Behrens, op. cit., 26 (§ 19), 86 (§ 117). 

43F. Anglade, Gramm. de l’anc. provencal (Paris, 1921), p. 151; cf. ven- 
ditam > venda, venta; *fenditam > fenda, fenta; semitarium > semdier, 
semtier; *finitam > fenda, fenta. The phenomenon is not rare; cf. L. sig- 
nificare > O.F. senechier, senegier, L. exradicare > O.F. esrachier, esragier, 
etc. 

44 Godefroy, op. cit., V, 701 b, in a passage of Eustache Deschamps, Oeuvres 
(SATF), X 91; cf. also English pale “stake, a fence or enclosure, a space or 
field having bounds.” 

45 Godefroy, op. cit., Il, 176; FEW, Il, 691 b. 

46 Cf. Jean Molinet, ed. Dupire, III, 1057, and N. Dupire, Jean Molinet, 
la vie, les oeuvres (Paris, 1932), pp. 74 n., 216; FEW, I, 201 b. 
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enclos” ;** cf. also fusto (V.L. *fista for L. fistem) in Dauphiné 
(Alpes Cottiennes) “mur fait avec des piéces de bois grossiérement 
équarries et superposées.”** 

An interesting bit of evidence that L. siidem (*siiditem) evolved 
semantically in the manner of palem (pel), cippum (cep), baculum 
(baille), *bik (buc) is found in a Latin-French glossary of the 
middle of the fourteenth century: sudes: levier vel pel de haie.** 
Du Cange gives an example (date 1042) of L. suda in the sense of 
military stockade or enclosure. A passage from Gautier de Coincy 
cited by Moisy™ gives us a brief description of a sou: 


... une povre maisonette 
Close de pieus et de sauciaus 
Comme une viez sous a porciaus. 


In the beginning the sense of sou, etc., “enclosure,” was probably 
general; the word in O.F. is used almost invariably with porcs or 
porceaux, indicating perhaps that the sense “étable 4 porcs” was 
not inherent in the word itself: les soz as pors, seut de pourcheauz, 
sou @ pourceaux, souts a pourceaux, sous a porciaus. In parts of 
the Bas-Maine today sou means “petite cabane pour les oies” and 
also “petite cabane pour les moutons.”** In Rouergue sout has the 
sense of “bergerie.”**? The development of étable and écurie has 
not been otherwise. They had a general sense in the middle ages, 
as in certain patois today, but in Mod.Fr., étable is restricted 
to “cow-stable” and écurie to “stable for horses.” 

In conclusion, the etymon L. siidem “stake, pile,” proposed first 
by Du Cange, is the good one for all our words, if we admit a V.L. 
declensional variant *siiditem. The perfectly natural formation of 
new feminines siida (Du Cange) and *siidita account for modern 
patois and regional types of our word ending in feminine e, a, or o. 
V.L. *siiditem is the earlier form of siitem (sdtem) which appears 
as a variant of siidem “étable 4 porcs” in MSS of the Lex Salica. 


Bowdoin College 


47 Cf. my article, “Ancien francais buc,” in Revue de ling. rom., XIV 
(1938), 237 f. 

48 Streng, op. cit., p. 133, and J. A. Chabrand and A. De Rochas, Patois des 
Alpes Cottiennes (Grenoble-Paris, 1877). 

49 Mario Roques, op cit., p. 487 (no. 8329) ; ibid., p. 221 (no. 5207): sudes 
: pau vel levier. 

5° Dict. de patois normand (Caen, 1887), p. 605. 

51 G. Dottin, Glossaire des parlers du Bas-Maine (Paris, 1910). 
= L’Abbe Vayssier, Dict. patois-frangais du dép. de l’Aveyron (Rodez, 
1879). 
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REVIEWS 


George Whetstone: Mid-Elizabethan Gentleman of Letters. By 
Tuomas C. Izarp. New York: Columbia University Studies in . 
English and Comparative Literature, No. 158, 1942. Pp. viii+-297. 
$3.75. 


This cleanly printed and handsomely bound volume is a valuable 
addition to an important series of studies. The opening chapter 
(pp. 1-34) sketches the life of Whetstone, correcting commonly 
received errors and throwing some new light on that topic. Separate 
chapters follow (pp. 35-261) upon individual works or groups of 
related works. There are also an appendix of supplementary source 
materials (pp. 263-277) and a bibliography (pp. 279-287) of Whet- 
stone’s works. 

The first chapter clears up the long-standing confusion about the 
Whetstones, Bernard and George, as soldiers in the Low Countries; 
supplies, in the accounts of the Whetstone properties at Walcot, a 
reasonable explanation for George’s presence in adjacent Stamford 
at the death of Gascoigne ; and gives a little wider notice to the de- 
tails of Whetstone’s death in 1587, first commented upon by Mark 
Eccles in 1931. It also provides a lively account (pp. 16-22), perhaps 
a little irrelevantly extended, of Whetstone’s frustrated attempt to 
accompany Sir Humphrey Gilbert on his 1578 expedition. 


Whetstone’s Italian journey (pp. 22-25) coincided, almost pre- 
cisely, with that of Montaigne. One would like to know whether the 
paths of the two men crossed; but unhappily Whetstone has left us 
no such minute record as that of the be-graveled essayist. In one 
respect, however, the two travelers were alike: each brought back 
to his own country an enthusiasm for the literature and social life of 
Italy. Montaigne’s homage appears sharply in certain additions to 
the Essais of 1582 (cf. Pierre Villey, Les Sources et lévolution des 
Essais de Montaigne, esp. II, 439-441); Whetstone’s in An Hep- 
tameron of Civill Discourses (1582), which Izard calls “a more im- 
portant work than has been generally recognized; [and one which] 
should be thoughtfully examined by all students of Elizabethan life 
and literature” (p. 25). In his chapter on the Heptameron (pp. 80- 
130), in the midst of discussion of other sources, the author declares 
(p. 118), a bit warily, “It seems probable that he drew ideas from the 
translations of both Guazzo [La civil conversazione| and Guevara 
| Familiar Epistles|.” Dr. Izard and the reviewer are probably alone 
in their interest in Guazzo; but it seems to the reviewer that a more 
positive statement is warranted. 

The chapter on Promos and Cassandra (pp. 52-79) is a detailed 
and careful review of the whole subject of Shakespeare’s use of 
Whetstone in Measure for Measure; it also indicates pretty clearly 
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(pp. 58-63) that Cinthio’s Epitia, his dramatic version of the Promos 
and Cassandra story appearing in the Hecatommithi, was not known 
to Whetstone. 

A final chapter, “Six Elegies” (pp. 227-261), discusses Whet- 
stone’s eulogistic metrical lives of (1) George Gascoigne, (2) Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, (3) Sir James Dyer, (4) Thomas Radcliffe, Earl 
of Sussex, (5) Francis, Earl of Bedford (Lord Russell), and (6), 
belatedly, Sir Philip Sidney. The author concludes by citing ap- 
provingly the opinion of Professor Stauffer that “Whetstone might 
reasonably be considered the first professional biographer in Eng- 
land” (p. 258). 

Through several chapters the work presents an instructive and 
accurate account of the original scope of Whetstone’s English 
Myrror, together with the fragmentation it underwent in the pro- 
cess of publication. The study tends throughout to establish Whet- 
stone as a rather more significant figure than he has heretofore been 
considered in the pre-Marlovian, pre-Shakespearean era of Eliza- 
bethan letters. 

But the most distinctive feature of Dr. Izard’s book is the demon- 
stration, at large in the Myrror chapters (pp. 131-218) and specific- 
ally in the Appendix (pp. 263-276), that Whetstone was a diligent 
pillager of the Mexia-Gruget Diverses Lecgons and its sequel, of the 
same name, by Antoine du Verdier. Much of the English Myrror 
can hardly be described as other than direct translation from one or 
the other of these two extremely important Renaissance encyclo- 
pedic miscellanies. Dr. Izard is the first to point out that Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine is probably indebted to the English Myrror (pp. 214- 
216), even suggesting (p. 215) that “Whetstone’s chapter on Tam- 
burlaine might well replace three of the enumerated sources: the 
accounts of Mexia, Gruget, and Fortescue.” His silence on a point 
likewise ignored by all commentators on Marlowe would seem to 
indicate that the derivative Myrror, too, could well be eliminated as 
a source for Tamburlaine. For, from 1577, date of the first edition 
of Du Verdier’s book, the Gruget and Du Verdier Diverses Lecons 
were commonly printed in a single volume. They are so found, for 
instance, in the Huntington Library exemplar of the 1592 Du Ver- 
dier (4th edition), the edition cited by Dr. Izard. An infinite amount 
of drivel about the sources of Marlowe (and of Lodge) might never 
have cluttered the press if the authors had but seen this chubby little 
volume. 

Occasionally the writer seems a trifle naive—as, for example, 
when he carefully documents (pp. 103-104) so well-worn a common- 
place as the brazen bull of Phalaris. But generally his touch is light 
without being flippant, sure without being heavy. The documenta- 
tion is ample; and for a work demanding a great deal of tedious and 
pamstaking copying, such passages as the reviewer has checked 
against the originals, though regrettably marred by numerous typo- 
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graphical deviations and inconsistencies, show faithful transcription 
of wording. 

Outright errors are few, though the following misprints have been 
allowed to escape proof-correction: p. 5, line 30, tenues for tenures ; 
p. 57, last line of notes, Ainelie for Ainslie; p. 63, line 8, Siuquila © 
for Siugila (i.e., reversed, Aliquis); p. 100, line 35, cesprisé for 
mesprisé; p. 99, line 22 (and passim), swyans for swyuans in the title 
of Du Verdier’s book; p. 142, line 29, her for he; p. 146, line 1, 
Decade for Décadas; p. 168, line 33, Castaneo for Cataneo; p. 191, 
line 27, plusiers for plusieurs; ibid, line 29, que for qui; ibid, line 
33, enuironne for enuironnee; p. 259, line 19, Johnson for Jonson. 
The author is clearly wrong in saying (p. 116) that there was an 
“English version [of Guazzo’s La civil conversazione| by George 
Pettie and Bartholomew Young in 1581.” Pettie’s translation of the 
first three books did appear in that year; Young’s translation of 
Book IV, not until 1586. The reference to Owst, p. 145, note 32, is 
left without page identification. The work is also indexed, but poorly. 

Were not one profoundly awed by the list of Columbia Big Wigs 
“who have generously examined the manuscript and offered sugges- 
tions” (Preface), one might be tempted to offer a suggestion or two. 
Why, for instance, did not one of the B.W.’s whisper to the author 
that he was wasting his time in looking among authentic coats of 
arms for the “device” and posy of Phyloxenus (p. 81)? Surely the 
place to look is in the voluminous literature of emblems and imprese. 
Again, the “puzzling ‘Seignior Lodovicus Regester in Italian’” (p. 
106) perhaps should be read “Lodovicus Regius, tr. in Italian.” In 
the light of the author’s subsequent discussion of Plato’s Symposium 
(pp. 111-113) it would at least be worth determining whether Le 
Roy’s translation and commentary were not also, like his De la 
Vicissitude ou variété des choses (ed. pr., 1575; Ital. tr., 1585) 
turned into Italian. And it is just possible, also, that the unidentified 
“Joan: Botrevicus” who supplied an introductory commendation for 
An Heptameron of Civill Discourses (p. 127) is no more mysterious 
than a simple John Butterwick—to be looked for, it may be, among 
the family of that William Butterwick of Hemingford Grey, Hunts., 
who died in 1551 (Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, I, pt. I, 275), or 
among the family of Sussex Butterwicks who in the early seven- 
teenth century had representatives in both universities (Venn, loc. 
cit.; Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, I, 224). 


Joun L. Lrievsay 
Stanford University 
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The Art of Letter Writing: An Essay on the Handbooks Published 
in England during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Jean Ropertson. London: University of Liverpool Press, 1942. 
Pp. 80. 7/6. 


In this charming little volume, Miss Jean Robertson has made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the epistolary art in the 
periods when ancient styles and formulas were changing to the 
modern. Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Englishmen were abun- 
dantly equipped with manuals and handbooks which prescribed the 
proper forrns for letters and often suggested matter as well as meth- 
od. From the classical tradition, the Renaissance inherited, as Miss 
Robertson points out in her preface, an “elaborate ars dictaminis 
written primarily for students of the art of rhetoric. This was modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the growing mercantile class in the reign 
of Elizabeth by William Fulwood and Angel Day. Nicholas Breton 
and his imitators persuaded this public to accept the complete letter- 
writer as a framework for social satire and semi-fictional writing 
designed to amuse rather than to instruct. Later both the letter- 
writer of the kind instituted by Breton and the adaptations of the 
ars dictaminis were overthrown by the French academies, which 
made their first appearance in England about 1640 in response to the 
tastes of a public anxious to be above everything else 4 la mode.” 

Many of these manuals were far removed from their dull counter- 
parts now favored by business colleges. The better Tudor and Stuart 
compilers and editors sought to give a spirit and style to letter writ- 
ing, and they often succeeded in producing pleasant little essays. 
Indeed, students of the development of English prose cannot afford 
to overlook the tradition of letter writing and the models set forth 
in early manuals. Unpretentiously, Miss Robertson provides the 
best available guide to these manuals. The value of her essay is 
further enhanced by a useful bibliography. 


Louis B. WRIGHT 
The Huntington Library 


London in Flames, London in Glory. By Ropert A. Ausin. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 383. 
$4.50. 


One could write at some length of this well edited and attractively 
printed book which certainly maintains the standard of the Rutgers 
University Press. 

The body of the work reprints thirty-two “copies of verses” whose 
subjects are the burning of London in 1666 and the reconstruction 
of the city which started in 1667. The verses are preceded by an 
introduction and followed by 76 pages of notes and an index. 
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“This book,” says Mr. Aubin in the first paragraph of his intro- 
duction, “is for lovers of London, whether or not they profess and 
call themselves antiquaries. These thirty-two metrical accounts of the 
Great Fire of 1666 and its aftermath are offered not so much for 
their rarity (a notorious incentive to reprinting) as for their histori- 
cal and human interest.” The pieces are dated in various years from 
1666 to 1708 ; the last poem The Cupulo [sic] was “occasion’d by the 
vote of the House of Commons, for covering” the cupula “of St. 
Paul’s with British copper” (spelling and punctuation mine). 

Mr. Aubin says that the poems illustrate the popular tastes in verse 
of the times. So I examined the poems to see what metrical forms 
are employed, with the following results: 21 of the poems are in 
heroic couplets ; one is a Pindaric in the style of Cowley’s odes; one 
is in stanzas like Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis; one is an acrostic; and 
the remaining poems are in various rimed stanzas. The conclusion is 
that rime in some form or othei was assumed to be necessary in 
poetry and perhaps gives point to Milton’s irritation about rime as 
exhibited in the prefatory remarks in 1668 on the verse of Paradise 
Lost. 

[ mentioned above Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis. This is not included 
by Mr. Aubin in his text for good and obvious reasons. Fourteen of 
the poems in the volume are anonymous; one, pseudonymous; the 
remainder are signed by their respective authors. But of these only 
four, Simon Ford, John Crouch, Thomas Gilbert, and James Wright, 
are mentioned in the Dictionary of National Biography. Of these, 
James Wright, author of Country Conversations (1694) and His- 
toria Histrionica is probably the best known. 

These writers give various accounts and interpretations of the fire 
and offer valuable sidelights on Dryden’s poems, Burnet’s History, 
Pepys’ Diary and Evelyn’s Diary. They light up many passages in 
the history of the time. Mr. Aubin is to be congratulated on his 
editorial work. 

ALLEN R. BENHAM 
University of Washington 


Religious Trends in English Poetry. Volume II: 1740-1780. Re- 
ligious Sentimentalism in the Age of Johnson. By Hoxte NEALE 
FarrcHiLp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix + 406. $5.00. 


This is the second of a series of volumes in which Professor Fair- 
child proposes to trace the “course of religious thought and feeling 
as expressed in English poetry from the eighteenth century to our 
times.” The first volume, published in 1939, embraced the years 1700- 
1740; the second advances the account to 1780. These, and presum- 
ably those which are to follow (the third volume will not appear 
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for six or seven years), are primarily intended to show what English 
poets have had to say about religion in their poems and to point out 
such causal relationships as exist between shifts in religious trends 
and the development of new methods and attitudes in poetry. 


The method of Volume I was essentially inductive; five hundred 
and thirty pages of almost inconceivably bad couplets were devoted 
to the evidence. In his final chapter, however, Professor Fairchild 
unleashed his generalizations, and these, summarized in the first 
chapter of the present volume, serve as a point of departure. The 
fundamental assertions, briefly, are these : during the first forty years 
of the century “irreligion goes down; orthodox Christianity goes 
down ; sentimentalism comes up”; and the “religious-minded [senti- 
mental] poets are almost the sole preservers and transmitters of the 
trends commonly labeled ‘pre-romantic: . . .” The present volume 
does little more than affirm these assertions—neither of which is 
startlingly iconoclastic ; as a matter of fact, the two volumes struc- 
turally constitute one book. 


Professor Fairchild is not happy about the growth of sentimental- 
ism, which he traces back to Low Church Anglicanism and Non- 
conformity of the seventeenth century. He finds its core to be the 
“idea that feeling is good because man is good,” an idea later to be- 
come a creed which “may be espoused by a man who calls himself a 
Christian.” To this creed Fairchild objects because it is “plainly a 
tender-minded form of deism—a religion in itself quite independent 
of Christianity and essentially hostile to the traditional faith” since 
“Christianity preaches the redemption of sinful man through Incar- 
nate God; but since the sentimentalist stands in no need of redemp- 
tion the entire groundwork of Christianity is cut away, and the 
Savior becomes irrelevant.” The dogmatic assumption that there is 
or has been a Christianity rather than Christianities will no doubt 
irritate many readers, and the pervasive influence of this preconcep- 
tion does certainly make the author’s approach to his subject less 
objective than it ought ideally to be. For example, in Volume I he 
had asserted that the “romanticism of the 1780-1830 period is simply 
Protestant Christianity in a more or less delightfully phosphorescent 
state of decay.” This epigram was adversely received by at least one 
critic. In Volume II he defends himself as follows: “Reading the 
poems of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, a Christian of Re- 
formation times would certainly feel that in their work Protestant- 
ism had melted down almost, though not quite, beyond recognition. 
Anyone is at liberty to describe this process as the triumphant march 
of the human spirit toward a brighter day. I must call it what I 
think it is.” The use of the question-begging term “melted down” and 
the implicit irony of the following sentence are indicative of Profes- 
sor Fairchild’s frankly but inflexibly Anglo-Catholic bias. 

No great difficulty is involved, however, in making proper allow- 
ance for this bias; and, if it is irritating, perhaps an irritant is 
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needed against the soporific effects of large doses of religious poetry 
—most of it bad. Therein lies the weakness of the inductive method, 
especially as applied to the present subject; an exhaustive compila- 
tion of religious poetry can scarcely fail to be wearing (particularly 
in a time when Christianity itself seems to be rapidly dissolving). | 
The two volumes, totaling over one thousand pages, comprise one 
unit; they might very well have been organized in one 700-page 
volume had Professor Fairchild chosen the more difficult path of 
selection, deletion, compression, and focus. 

Nevertheless, the two volumes are a significant work. The ad- 
vantage of the method pursued is that it has made available a mass 
of material which only a limited number of readers would otherwise 
have opportunity to consult. Professor Fairchild illuminates this 
material with a commentary characterized by learning, due defer- 
ence to the best scholarship in the field, and—what is so rare among 
scholars—a charmingly good-humored style. 

CrarK Emery 
Indiana University 


Smollett Studies. By Craupe E. Jones. Berkeley: University of 
California Publications in English, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1942. Pp. xii + 
29-134. $1.25. 


Professor Claude E. Jones opens his Smollett Studies with an 
essay on “Smollett and the Navy,” in which he describes in a very 
readable fashion the structure, complement, and normal routine of a 
ship of the line such as the Chichester aboard which Smollett served. 
As the essay progresses, however, it comes to rely more exclusively 
upon Smollett’s works, though Professor Jones admits that “little 
seamanship is to be found in the pages of Roderick Random” (p. 69). 
The same holds true of all of Smollett’s writings. The result then is 
primarily a summary of Smollett’s general criticism of the navy and 
not a historical commentary on Smollett’s prose fiction. 


The validity of Smollett’s criticism would have been strengthened 
if Professor Jones had concentrated on his interesting delineation of 
the British navy during the years of Smollett’s service, but undoubt- 
edly his access to primary sources was limited by the war. A wealth 
of illustrative and historical material can be found in the complete 
journal of Lieutenant Robert Watkins, the logs, pay books, and 
musters of the Chichester, or the records of many other ships that 
participated in the Carthagena expedition. These records, at least 
until the recent bombings, were all preserved in the Public Record 
Office in London. The picture can be filled out from parliamentary 
debates, periodicals, and histories, notably that of Smollett, and 
David Hannay’s Short History of the Navy. On the other hand, if 
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“The frequency with which serious historians, from [Smollett’s] own 
time to the present, have drawn on his work, testifies to the accuracy 
of his observation” (p. 73), then the reader would like to know the 
names of some of these historians. From the limited amount of ma- 
terial presented by sources outside of Smollett, it is going a little 
too far to say that “Rotten hulks sailed by ill-fed jailbirds under the 
command of incompetent and brutal officers characterized the serv- 
ice” (p. 39). 

The second half of the monograph is an essay on “Smollett and the 
Critical Review.” One must respect the temerity of any scholar who 
undertakes to identify a few landmarks in a scene almost hopelessly 
obscured by intentional and consistent anonymity. If Professor Jones, 
according to the Preface, had “primarily concerned” himself with 
Smollett “as writer for the Critical Review,” he might have avoided 
many of the questions that will be raised by his conclusions, for in 
the course of the essay he turns to other contributors, particularly 
Johnson, Hume, and Goldsmith. After having wasted many a day 
in the fruitless pursuit of some allusion or cross reference that might 
lead to the identification of the authors of articles in the Critical, 
I am reluctant to discuss the details of this essay. Until a marked or 
office copy turns up, studies of the Critical must be essays in the 
original sense of the word, but all taking up the subject will do well 
to begin with Professor Jones’s essay. 

To those engaged in research on Smollett, Professor Jones’s refer- 
ences to manuscripts (pp. 79, 88) and his reproduction of rare 
Smollettana in the appendices will be welcome. The two letters of 
Dr. John Gray to Smollett are especially valuable. The contemporary 
ascriptions and reprints of occasional articles, while of no great sig- 
nificance in themselves, may serve as bricks or even keystones in a 
full reconstruction of Smollett’s life and work. Certainly in his 
bibliography of “Attacks on the Critical Review,” Professor Jones 
has brought together some excellent material on the contemporary 
reception of the Critical, about which very little has been written. 
The monograph closes with a full bibliography but no index. 

Professor Jones writes with an appreciative understanding of 
Smollett. He is most generous to other scholars and graciously 
inscribes his studies “To the Smollettians” — twelve in all of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. 

Grorce M. Kanuri 
Elmira College 


Housman, 1897-1936. By Grant Ricuarps. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1942. Pp. xxii+495. $4.00. 


It is, admittedly, an unkind thing to say of a man’s book that it 
is better because of what he includes from other writers than because 
of what he himself contributes ; yet it must be said of this record of 
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the forty years’ friendship and business relationship between Hous- 
man and his publisher, Grant Richards. More to the point, however, 
it is a disappointing thing to have to say, for the promise implied in 
Laurence Housman’s statement in A. E. H.: “Probably the person 
(other than members of his own family) whose intercourse with, 
my brother extended over the widest range of years was his friend 
and publisher, Mr. Grant Richards,” has not been fulfilled in a sig- 
nificant volume of reminiscences. 

Mr. Richards himself seems aware of his difficulty, for he writes 
in his preface: “I should perhaps express regret that so much that I 
tell is related in one way or another to the minor pleasures of this 
life.” This, certainly, is putting the case mildly, and comes very near 
to making a minor book of the memoirs. For some three hundred 
pages we are told and retold (even to the squaring and cubing of 
the telling in some matters) that Housman was not only fond of food 
and drink, but was a connoisseur of these “minor pleasures” ; that 
Housman did not dislike children; that he was particular to the 
point of being finicky about spelling and punctuation in his printed 
works ; that, possibly because of this, he regularly refused reprints 
of A Shropshire Lad poems in anthologies when requests for them 
were made; that it was agreeable to him that his poems be set to 
music ; that he disliked fine editions, and insisted on a cheap edition 
of A Shropshire Lad for soldiers in the hope that he might achieve 
immortality by having a copy of the book in a soldier’s pocket stop 
a bullet ; that Housman’s greatest oath was, if not “by séynt Loy,” a 
close second in its innocuous quality. I quote the passage, since it is 
typical of the general quality of the three hundred pages under 
consideration : 


And now I suppose I should prepare myself for criticism of this chapter and 
the one that precedes it. Is one shocked that A.E.H. should have used the epithet 
“bloody” ? It came out just as I have written it down. If you call it cursing, then 
I must tell you that Housman swore very little, very little indeed. I cannot re- 
member any other “swear-word” passing his lips, although that is perhaps a lapse 
of memory. In his mouth the word “bloody” assumed rather a genial quality. . . . 
Is one shocked that I have so frankly shown A.E.H. taking pleasure in, and 
spending much time on, what he ate and drank? Well, he did so. . . . Do not 
mistake me. He did not eat a great deal. 


And so on for the rest of a lengthy paragraph. “Minor pleasures” 
indeed! Three hundred pages of such stuff and one is in a frame of 
mind to understand fully the emotional urge that prompted Jeffrey's 
now famous “This will never do.” 

But if this were all, Mr. Richards’ book would scarcely merit a 
review in these pages. Fortunately there is a turn for the better, but 
it takes the death of Housman to bring it about. No longer able to 
depend on his Boswellian trivialities, the author gathers together a 
significant body of contemporary opinion and analysis, and these 
make the book well worth the reading. The critical appraisals that 
followed Housman’s death ; the personal impressions of Richards as 
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they are organized into a unified chapter, together with the author’s 
discussion of Housman’s non-classical reading, a discussion based on 
Richards’ agreement to arrange the library of the poet; the rich col- 
lection of parodies that have inevitably followed the Housman 
“style”; and the two chapters, one of eulogy and one of detraction 
that bring into focus the extremes of judgment on Housman; these 
pages represent a significant contribution to those interested in the 
poet. In addition there are ten appendices on varied subjects ranging 
from other “recollections” by Percy Withers and Professor F. W. 
Oliver, to “Housman and the N. E. D.” (G. B. A. Fletcher), “Dates 
of Housman’s Poems” (Sir Sydney Cockerell), “Housman and the 
English Composer” (Stanley Bayliss), and translations of the 
Manilius dedication into English, and certain of the English poems 
into Greek and Latin. 
LAWRENCE J. ZILLMAN 

University of Washington 


Frank Norris: a Study. By Ernest Marcnanp. Stanford: Stan- 
University Press, 1942. Pp. ix + 258. $3.00. 


Professor Marchand takes his motto for this first extended critical 
study of Frank Norris from Taine: “. . . though one ought to feel 
affection for his theme, he should never flatter anybody.” And he 
proceeds with a delicately poised, keenly critical analysis of Norris’ 
conception of literature, his achievements in American fiction, and 
his reputation. Certainly nobody will accuse Professor Marchand of 
violating objectivity. On the contrary, some readers may protest 
his reluctance to join the critical jousting on matters of opinion. 
To avoid foolish dogmatism it is hardly necessary to suspend per- 
sonal judgments quite so completely as Professor Marchand does. 
He is so obviously master of his stage that one regrets his modest 
retirement to the wings. It is, nevertheless, pleasant to observe a 
judicial temperament playing dispassionately over controversial 
material. 

Since Norris had small interest in matters of technique and the 
loftiest contempt for style (“Who cares for fine style?”’), Professor 
Marchand properly devotes more attention to Norris’ position on the 
function of the novel. Rebelling against the flabby aestheticism of 
sentimentalists and of cloak-and-sword romanticists, Norris charged 
the novelist with social and humanitarian responsibilities. In a chap- 
ter on “Realism: Romanticism: Naturalism” Professor Marchand 
catalogues the conventional objections to realism at the fag end of 
the century, obviously agreeing with Norris that the novel of amuse- 
ment had little vitality and perhaps as little validity in that day. In 
McTeague Norris challenged the F. Marion Crawford school of 
genial and spineless storytellers with a naturalistic novel which pro- 
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claimed the cult of the strong man. Red-blooded literature, viewing 
man as a product of heredity and environment, drew its support from 
the theory of the survival of the fittest. This admiration for men of 
action (“The United States in this year of grace nineteen hundred 
and two does not want and does not need Scholars, but Men .. .”); 
coupled with a passion for Zola-like minuteness of detail, produced a 
type of realism new to American literature. But, as Professor Mar- 
chand points out, Norris is actually not an all-out realist, for roman- 
ticism and even sentimentality occasionally find an incongruous place 
in his stories. Furthermore, his grand, climactic scenes are frequently 
vulnerable to the charge of melodrama ; but it is surely no defense of 
the false pathetic, as Professor Marchand implies, to say that Dick- 
ens is often worse. 

After comment on Norris’ well-known predilection for vastness 
and superlatives, for sensory vividness of diction and prodigal opu- 
lence of imagery, Professor Marchand reviews Norris’ reputation. 
This chapter, together with the first, virtually constitutes a history 
of taste in American fiction, 1875-1900. Among other matters the 
lack of unanimity in critical opinion of the different novels is pointed 
out, and a valuable service is rendered in straightening once and for 
all the tangled chronology of the novels. Both McTeague and Van- 
dover and the Brute were written before Moran of the Lady Letty, 
though the last-named was published first ; and the sketches based on 
McTeague which appeared in The Wave are not preliminary studies 
but excerpts from the yet unpublished novel. 

Professor Marchand is no dilettante writing pleasant essays on an 
established novelist. Nor is he a pedant with a head full of footnotes. 
He is a thorough scholar, obviously well informed, whose style, if 
not light, is certainly vigorous and forthright. He has done for 
Norris what must ultimately be done for Crane and London. Critical 
studies of all the nineteenth-century novelists, by the way, both Eng- 
lish and American, with particular emphasis on changing techniques 
in fiction, are badly needed. With some justification Professor Mar- 
chand has avoided examining closely the subtleties of the novelist’s 
art, but he has nevertheless written a penetrating and stimulating 
study. 

Braprorp A. BootH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Winckelmann and his German Critics, 1775-1781. A Prelude to the 
Classical Age. By Henry Caraway Hatrie_p. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Germanic Studies, New Series, No. 15, 1943. 
Pp. 169. $1.75. 


There has been of late a very strong interest in Winckelmann. 
German authors like Wilhelm Schafer (1925), Victor Meyer-Eck- 
hardt (1926), Richard Friedenthal (1927), Ernst Petzoldt (1930), 
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and Werner Bergengruen (1933) were attracted by the contrast of 
Winckelmann’s life which was devoted to beauty and harmony, and 
his mysterious death by murder. Those authors found much in his 
character, mind, and desires that aroused their curiosity as novelists 
interested in psychology of a Freudian or post-Freudian cast. G. H. 
Danton’s article, “Winckelmann in Contemporary German Litera- 
ture” (Germanic Review, IX [1934], 173-195), is fascinating read- 
ing on that subject. The reason, of course, for this sudden interest 
has been to find a motivation for the dreadful murder, and indeed 
explanations perhaps too realistically chosen are threatening to spoil 
our picture of that great scholar. It is the merit of Hatfield’s book 
that he forces our interest back to where it belongs, that is, back to 
scholarly research in which Wickelmann’s private life plays a less 
important réle. 

Hatfield presents in the first of his ten chapters Wirckelmann’s 
“Griechenbild,” that is, his belief that good taste first arose under a 
Greek sky and that the only way to become great is to imitate the 
Greeks. This is a better path to the knowledge of perfect beauty than 
the imitation of nature. The beautiful is only one and not varied, and 
its highest form is expressed by artists (sculptors) as that of man. 
Beauty consists of harmony, unity, and simplicity. It is calm and it 
is God. French classicism had failed to recapture the Greek spirit. 
These views, expressed in Gedanken tiber die Nachahmung der grie- 
chischen Werke in der Malerei und Bildhauerkunst (1755), in Ge- 
schichte der Kunst des Altertums (1764), and in Versuch einer Alle- 
gorie (1766), received complimentary reactions from contemporaries 
as Gottsched, Mendelssohn, Weise, Heyne, Brandes, Hagedorn, Clo- 
dius, Gleim, and others. Most of them admired Winckelmann’s style 
and expressed patriotic pride in his achievements. Versuch einer Alle- 
gorie is the least favored. The following objections to this thought 
were voiced : the possibility of truth and beauty does not depend on 
their being written in Greek or Latin; the climate is not the decisive 
factor in Greek superiority ; the Greek body is not perfect in all its 
details; neither are all Greek arts as perfect as their sculpture; 
Greek philosophy and science were beautiful in form but defective 
in content. A few critics object to Winckelmann’s extreme enthusi- 
asm for things Greek which injures his critical faculties, and J. A. 
Ebert goes so far as to say that Lessing could more than replace 
Winckelmann in Rome since he was more objective. Lessing himself 
never met Winckelmann, but the latter occupied a large place in his 
thought. Lessing accepted the doctrines of restraint in art and of the 
predominance of form over color. But he lacked Winckelmann’s re- 
ligious enthusiasm in Greece, his interest in art being for the sake of 
clear, logical definitions and correct rules. He thus investigated the 
question of the proper boundaries between arts and corrected Winck- 
elmann on points of fact. Less critical students were Klotz and his 
associates who accepted Winckelmann’s doctrines without many 
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doubts, popularized his beliefs and stooped occasionally to plagiarism. 
But by 1767 opposition to Graecomania began to rise even in the 
Klotzian journals of this group, objection being made especially to 
Winckelmann’s over-confidence and to the nature of the sources — 
from which he had drawn his conclusions. Criticism became stronger 
with the predecessors of the “Storm and Stress.” Gerstenberg ac- 
cepted Winckelmann’s creed, and revised it by interpreting it more 
broadly ; but Hamann and Klopstock rejected his theories, being con- 
vinced that fine arts were definitely inferior to arts whose medium 
was language. Herder’s attitude, although positive and admiring, 
was likewise not free of criticism. He regarded the imitation of the 
Greeks as an absurdity; the modern artist, he believed, can surpass 
the Greek, but never equal him, since Greek art arose from a unique 
combination of national, temporal, and geographical factors. But all 
critics, even men like Klotz and Weisse who had not been on good 
personal terms with the archaeologist, felt a great loss when Winck- 
elmann’s untimely death became known. To the men of the “Storm 
and Stress” Winckelmann’s ideas seemed remote. Their interest was 
directed toward social problems, originality, and self-expression. 
They rather ignored than attacked the doctrines of Hellenism. There 
were, however, other writers (Wieland, Merck, Heyne, Lichtenberg ) 
who after Winckelmann’s death examined his work more closely in 
its details. Accuracy in scholarship was doubted; overenthusiasm 
was again criticized. Gradually a natural interest in Winckelmann’s 
personality developed. His letters were edited. His life became more 
discussed than his ideas. Hellenism as a whole lost its immediate 
attraction. Shakespeare, Ossian, and Homer were considered more 
vital issues. The archaeologist was valued primarily as a pioneer of 
historical method. 

Hatfield’s book is without doubt of great value, especially to schol- 
ars of German classicism. When in Rome, Goethe used the Histor- 
isch-Kritische Nachrichten von Italien of Jakob Volkmann, who was 
a great Winckelmann enthusiast. Winckelmann created an under- 
standing among German intellectuals for the coming classical works. 
Another great merit of Hatfield’s book is that it, for the first time, 
defines clearly the attitude of minor writers toward Wickelmann. 
The influence of some of them as editors of journals was enormous, 
and this contribution to the rise of classicism must not be over- 
looked. 

Hatfield gives a bibliography on Winckelmann, his contemporaries, 
and on secondary material, but omits one important item: Wandel des 
Griechenbildes im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, by Ch. Ephraim, in 
which the “Griechenbilder” of Winckelmann, Lessing, and Herder 
are splendidly depicted, agreements and differences being stressed. 
It would have been an extremely useful tool for Hatfield’s presenta- 
tion of those men as critics. 


F. K. RicuTer 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
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Studies in Theodor Storm. By Etmer Otto Woo ey. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series, No. 10, 
1943. Pp. 143. $1.00. 


To our modern college generation in the United States Theodor 
Storm very often means the first German writer of note with whom 
the students become acquainted through their reading of /mmensee. 
For many years textbook editors presented Storm’s stories to high 
school and college students. But very little attention was given by 
American Germanists to Storm’s literary genius. The tide, however, 
seems to have turned. During the twenties of this century our biblio- 
graphical reports know of only two articles, both treating of /m- 
mensee. The thirties more than quadrupled that output; and the 
present decade has so far surpassed all expectations that we now 
have an entire volume devoted to Storm. 

The book will be welcomed by Storm scholars in this country 
for the large number of facts which are presented. Some of these 
we already know, but many are new to us. 

Of the nine studies, number I, entitled “Storm and Pertha von 
Buchan,” seems the most valuable; for Bertha von Buchan was 
the prototype of the immortal Elisabeth in /mmensee. With great 
pains and skill Wooley reveals Storm’s relationship to the young 
girl and traces her history down to her death in 1903. “Was 
Theodor Storm Religious?” (Study number IV). The author’s 
answer cannot satisfy us. Storm was not “kirchlich.” The study 
proves that convincingly. Storm was ethically a gdod man. For 
that the author gives sufficient proof. But what is genuine religion? 
It is a matter of subconscious feeling, an indefinable attitude to- 
wards the mystery of life, which embraces God, man, nature, and 
existence. Storm felt all that, even if he tried so often to escape 
from it. It was there, as it is basic to all great artists. An investi- 
gation of that feeling would have given us a deeper understanding 
of the poet. Two studies (II and III) must be regarded as chips 
of information collected for a longer biography. 

The second half of the book is given over to data and biblio- 
graphical material. There are lists of the “First Publication of 
Storm’s Poems” (V) and of the “Datable Poems of Storm” (V1). 
Useful are a “Reference List of Characters in Storm’s Novellen” 
(VII) and a list of “Persons Associated with Storm” (VIII). The 
last study is of great value again. It is the most complete bibliog- 
raphy dealing with Storm. The author has evaluated—a la Bae- 
decker—with asterisks and short notes the best books and articles. 
Some of the titles listed under Addenda deserve stars, e.g., the 
articles by Stuckert. 

We are grateful for the twenty-two illustrations in the book. Of 
the few misprints correction should be made of the name of John 
T. Krumpelmann on page 140. 

HERMANN BARNSTORFF 


University of Missouri 
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Etude sur la Vie en prose de saint Denis. By Cuartes J. LieBMan, 
Jr. Geneva, N. Y.: Humphrey Press, 1942. Pp. vii + 246. $3.50. 


According to Gregory of Tours (Hist. Francorum, I, 28) it was 
during the second half of the third century that Bishop Denis of 
Paris suffered martyrdom, and modern historians find this date 
perfectly acceptable. But in the Middle Ages two potent factors 
caused the adoption of a different view. First, a general belief 
existed in the French Church that Gaul had been evangelized as 
early as the first century, to which was soon added an active desire 
on the part of the famous monastery of Saint-Denis near Paris 
to exalt and glorify its patron saint. Thus, by the time Abbot 
Hilduin in the ninth century had finished writing his biographies, 
Saint Denis had been credited with the authorship of the sixth- 
century collection of mystical writings known as the Corpus Diony- 
siacum, and also been identified with a disciple of the apostle Paul, 
whom Acts XVII:34 calls Dionysius the Areopagite, and in this 
latter quality married off (before his ordination and consecration, 
of course) to a feminine convert of Saint Paul, Damaris by name. 

It is this triune Denis whom the reader encounters within the 
pages of the life edited by Mr. Liebman. Since the Vie de saint 
Denis was written about 1240 and represents an abridged transla- 
tion (into Old French prose) of the Latin Vita et actus beati 
Dionysii, compiled shortly before at the abbey of Saint-Denis, a less 
composite hero would have been cause for surprise. 

Although the Vie de saint Denis has little value as an hagio- 
graphical document, it has considerable interest as a product of 
the historical center to which we owe the Grandes Chroniques de 
France, and because it sheds some light on the strange symbiosis 
which linked the monastery of Saint-Denis and the neighboring 
king, the “roi de Saint Denise” as he is at times called in the 
chansons de geste. 

Mr. Liebman has lavished the utmost care on his edition of the 
Vie de saint Denis, and there is very little indeed that calls for criti- 
cism. TExT: emend quil, page 8, line 29, to qui; n’en, page 40, line 8, 
to neu; Susurie, page 106, line 1, to Surie; une semonst, page 136, 
line 2, to une [femme] semonst. Also, x, when it stands for us, 
should be thus resolved ; the word oés or ués should not be left un- 
accented. LANGUAGE: the use of Ji as tonic form of the masculine 
pronoun, mentioned as a phonetical development on page Ixiv, de- 
serves also to be listed on page Ixvi as a morphological trait. Vocas- 
ULARY: chouchier, defined as “rapporter, faire mention de,” might 
preferably have been glossed by “‘coucher par écrit”; menner is 
apparently a slip for mennoir. Several words could be added: feu, 
page 96, line 8, where it means “feu saint Antoine”; sapientie, 
page 47, line 10; and perhaps malice, page 23, line 10, where it 
seems to stand for latin militia rather than Latin malitia. 

A lengthy introduction analyzes the contents of the Vita et actus 
beati Dionysii and investigates the various textual transformations 
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of the Vie. In an appendix copious excerpts of the Vita et actus are 
given, thus affording additional facilities for controlling the French 
text. Altogether this is an excellent edition. 

ALFRED FOULET 
Princeton University 


Fifty Years of Moliére Studies. A Bibliography. By Pavut Sain- 
TONGE and Ropert WiLson Curist. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 


kins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Vol- 
ume XIX, 1942. Pp. 313. $3.50. 


The authors of this excellent bibliography are right when they 
state their conviction that “at no time has it been so desirable to 
record the writings about major European literary figures as at 
the present.” The European peoples, especially those whose coun- 
tries have been temporarily occupied by the Nazis and whose tradi- 
tions these enemies of civilization want to destroy, are bound to 
turn to their spiritual heritage as soon as the war is over. It is 
this heritage which will help them to rebuild their countries and 
to lay the foundation for a better future. 

Moliére has always been recognized as the very embodiment of 
the French spirit; his wit, his humor, his melancholy, his skepti- 
cism, his deep understanding of human beings and of human society 
—all these qualities have caused the French people to recognize 
themselves in his immortal comedies. However, Moliére’s immor- 
tality does not rest upon his recognition as a representative of 
French culture. His work, regardless of its national significance, 
is immortal as a true mirror of mankind. It is probably this quali- 
ty which makes him greater than other writers of comedies, who 
despite their wit and brilliance have remained limited within the 
tradition of their respective countries. Sheridan, for instance, is 
hardly known to continental theatre-goers outside of England ; Hol- 
berg is now, unfortunately, almost forgotten outside of his native 
Norway; Goldoni’s comedies can hardly be seen anywhere; and 
Johann Nestroy, whose devastating wit was enjoyed by generations 
of Viennese theatre audiences, is almost unknown outside of his 
fatherland. Not so Moliére. His work lives, and the new bibliog- 
raphy proves to what extent it has challenged the best minds of 
the Western world during the last fifty years. 

This new volume is a continuation of the bibliography compiled 
by M Arthur Desfeuilles, published in 1893, as volume XI of 
Moliére’s Collected Works, in the series ““Les Grands écrivains de 
la France.” However, the authors also included works which had 
been omitted there. Furthermore they have listed not only works 
of general criticism containing chapters on Moliére but also news- 
paper and magazine articles. Not included were editions of Moliére’s 
plays, in regard to which the authors refer to the “Catalogue des 
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ouvrages de Moliére,” published by the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Paris, 1933). Yet, it was an excellent idea to include some texts 
published in America since 1892, “in order to indicate important 
introductions by eminent American scholars,” and also a list of, 
the most important Moliére editions published in France since 
1933 (Appendix I and II). 

The tremendous amount of material—3316 numbers—is classi- 
fied as to subject matter. After having listed the works on general 
biography, the authors proceed to particular phases of Moliére’s life. 
Works on his family, his early years, and his education, lead to 
those dealing with “Illustre Théatre,” its actors and actresses. As 
the bibliography shows, the wanderings of Moliére’s troupe in the 
provinces have aroused the greatest interest among his biogra- 
phers. Much ink has also been spilled over Moliére’s marriage 
with Armande Béjart and its “scandalous” implications, whether 
they are true or false. After that follow writings on “La Troupe 
de Monsieur”; on Moliére and his contemporaries; his relations 
with writers, friends, and enemies; the tragic story of his death 
and the sinister episode of his funeral. This first part of the bibliog- 
raphy concludes with works on Moliére’s residences, name, portraits, 
autographs, and relics. 

The second part is devoted to works of general criticism. The 
sources of Moliére’s comedies have been the subject of numerous 
studies, as well as of the influences which may be traced in his work. 
Under the heading “General Ideas” are listed works on Moliére 
and life, Moliére and the family, Moliére and the church, Moliére 
and philosophy, Moliére and law, Moliére and superstition, etc. A 
separate chapter is devoted to Moliére and medicine. Other chap- 
ters list works on Moliére’s ideas about education and the place 
of women in society; on language questions; and on “The Idea 
of Comedy and Dramatic Technique.” The important part music 
played in the performances of Moliére’s plays is emphasized in 
the chapter on the “Comédie-Ballets.” This second part of the 
bibliography concludes with a list of works on Moliére’s rela- 
tions to various countries; on bibliographical questions (editions, 
illustrations, and illustrators); and miscellaneous problems con- 
nected with his life, as well as with the interpretation and the 
criticism of his plays. 

The third part lists “Critical Works on Specific Plays.” One 
notes that the plays most widely discussed are “Le Tartuffe” and 
“Le Misanthrope,” followed by one of Moliére’s greatest plays, 
“Don Juan,” which, unfortunately, seems to have been forgotten 
by the modern stage. 

The fourth part, entitled “Miscellanea,” lists “Plays and Poems 
in Honor of Moliére,” and writings prompted by anniversaries as 
well as by the Tercentenary in 1922, when virtually the whole 
world vied in celebrating Moliére as one of the immortals of man- 
kind. 
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To study the comprehensive list, organized in such an exemplary 
way, is indeed an impressive and instructive task. So, for instance, 
it is strange to note that the man who, next to Shakespeare, was 
the greatest genius of the theatre, has been dealt with much more 
in terms of literature than in terms of the stage. Works on all the 
literary aspects of Moliére’s plays abound, while studies of their 
stage interpretation, of the problems connected with their acting 
and directing, form only a small minority of the books listed. Yet, 
to write, for instance, the stage-history of Moliére’s comedies 
would undoubtedly be a most fascinating task and it would turn out 
to be nothing less than a history of the comic theatre during the 
last three centuries. The fact that “L’Impromptu de Versailles” 
is one of the rare sources for the history of directing and acting 
has—to my knowledge—been disregarded so far. 

However, the best way to a new appreciation of Moliére as a 
superior master of the stage, would be to perform his plays. The 
commercial theatre has failed in this task, since it has forgotten 
one of the most essential tasks of the theatre: to keep alive the 
world’s great dramatic heritage through revivals of those plays 
which still appeal to audiences of our day. Moliére’s plays most 
certainly belong to that category. Since the attitude of the com- 
mercial theatre is not likely to change, it is up to the Little 
Theatres, Community Theatres, and University Theatres, to re- 
member the priceless treasure hidden in his comedies. For Moliére 
is indeed a “classic” in the sense of Sainte-Beuve’s famous defini- 
tion, which, I think, is worth repeating in this connection: 


Un vrai classique, comme j’aimerais a l’entendre définir, c’est un auteur qui a 
enrichi l’esprit humain, qui en a réellement augmenté le trésor, qui lui a fait faire 
un pas de plus, qui a découvert quelque vérité morale non équivoque, ou ressaisi 
quelque passion éternelle dans le coeur of tout semblait connu et exploré; qui a 
rendu sa pensée, son observation ou son invention, sous une forme n’importe 
laquelle, mais large et grande, fine et sensée, saine et belle en soi; qui a parlé a 
tous dans un style a lui et qui se trouve aussi celui de tout le monde, dans un 
style nouveau sans néologisme, nouveau et antique, aisément contemporain de 
tous les ages. 

HENRY SCHNITZLER 


University of California 
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